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I.—LOST IN THE SNOW. 

Winer is in the air, on the hills, everywhere. 
The bit of blue sky, a mere strip, seen between 
the roofs of the long street, has the cold glitter 
of Damascus steel. How the tempest rattles the 
casement, roars around the chimnies, or shrieks 
down the avenue! Out in the country it is 
blowing a hurricane. The woods writhe and 
groan as men do upon the rack; and the wind 
comes down the hill-side sighing piteously like 
an old grey-beard asking alms. 

At sea what a night! No moon, not even a 
star, but everywhere utter darkness. We are 
there in imagination now, swinging, midway, in 
a black abyss. Swinging, did we say? Yet 
more than that, beaten, flung about, almost 
drowned at times. The monsters of the deep, 
hideous and gigantic presences, unseen, yet all 
around us, now hurl mountains of waters down, 
now fling the stout ship as a child would a 
stone far into obscurity, now prostrate her help- 
less on her side, hold her down, and tramp!e 
her under their tempest feet. Oh! for morning. 
Think of shipwreck and death out here, a thou- 
sand miles from shore, with a grave ten thousand 
fathoms down:—if, indeed, that can be called a 
grave, where rest never is, but an eternal tossing 
to and fro, like the limbs that Dante saw seething 
in the black cauldron of hell. Lightning would 
be arelief! It is a fevered dream realized, one 
of those where, forever and forever, we fall; 
and still, after countless ages, after periods that 
created worlds measure as eternities, are falling 
and yet falling. 

We are on the Alps! A storm has surprised 
us between two stations, a December tempest 
such as is seen nowhere else. How ghastly 
everything around looks. The vallies below us 
no longer reveal, far down their sides, the farm 
house or even village; but an ocean, apparently 
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bottomless, yet churned into foam on top, rolls 
above them, lashing its shores wildly—the spray 
rising in great clouds, in spectral columns, as 
from the awful feet of that mightiest and most 
wierd of Nature’s enchanters, Niagara. High 
aloft, the white peaks lift their dreadful fronts, 
like the sheeted ghosts of some Titanic world, 
dead before Time began. The winds, at those 
tremendous heights, seem winds from another 
sphere, where neither attraction, nor other earthly 
influence has power—winds that come commis- 
sioned, like spirits from the abyss of woe, to work 
evil and death at will. 

The icy hand of the monster is upon us. The 
fine snow penetrates our nostrils, distils into our 
blood, freezes at last our very heart. We try to 
struggle on. We urge our weary horse forward, 
and, in our eagerness, would have pushed him 
over the precipice, had he not himself drawn 
back. He seems to know that our life is being 
chilled at its fountain, for he often turns his 
head, and looks pityingly at us. But we are 
fast losing consciousness now. We have a dear 
one, pledged to be ours on our return—alas! our 
return. The thought is too much for us. But we 
choke down the tears. Then we think of home, of 
the dear old parents, of the warm breakfast-room, 
and of the long, long years they will wait in vain 
for the return of their lost son. Again it is too 
much for us. The church-yard rises before us 
now, where our ancestors have been laid for three 
generations, but where the last of the line will 
never, never find sepulture. In wild dreams like 
these is it a wonder we hear a bell? That we 
fancy it the sweet Sabbath bell of our boyhood? 
That we are, in imagination, a sinless child 
again? That, as we cross the violet-scented 
meadow to church, we hear angel voices alter- 
nating, as we used to, with the silver clangor of 
that airy messenger? That borne upward on 
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the wings of a holy rapture, we behold heaven’s 
gates open, and see, as Christian did, when he 
had crossed the river, the shining walls and 
jeweled streets of the New Jerusalem? That 
then ? 

The wind howls, the air darkens with the 
thickening tempest, and around the prostrate 
form of a traveller gathers a winding-sheet of 
snow. Up over his feet, up over his body, up 
across heart and face, some unseen, pious angel 
draws the pallid grave-cloth. The wind, still 
raging for its prey, drifts the veil continually 
aside, uncovering the limbs, as if to mock at the 
ministrations of the pitying spirit. But the face 
is still reverently hidden. Type of the great 
mystery beyond death! For is not the coun- 
tenance the physical revelation of the soul?— 
the soul immortal, and sacred forever, God be 
thanked, by his good blessing, from the powers 
of darkness and death. 

The bell tolls on. Is that angelic hand, which 
reverently covered up the face, busy in ringing 
the soul’s passing? At least one mourner is 
there. Meekly the faithful horse stands over 
his master, gazing earnestly at what can still be 
discerned of the well known form, regardless of 
the gale that blows so wildly, of the air so full 
of the blinding tempest. Ah! thou rich Dives, 
dead on thy stately couch, beneath the canopy 
of purple velvet, thou hast no friend, even as 
humble as this, to watch over thy remains! 
In this world thou hadst thy fill. But in the 
next—— 

Still the bell tolls. Still the tempest rages, 
the snow-drifts accumulate, the night, the in- 
exorable night, draws on. And still, true amid 
all, the faithful horse stoops down and gazes at 
his master, occasionally lifting up his head to 
utter one of those cries, such as God has given 
even to dumb animals, to summon help in their 
utmost need. 





IL—THE VISION. 

How fragrant this chamber! The breath of 
flowers is all around us, but sweeter than al! is 
the presence of maidenhood, asleep in its inno- 
cence. The snowy curtains of the bed are not 
purer than her own stainless soul. There is a 
white statuette on the mantel-piece; it is a guar- 
dian angel; but it looks not holier than would her 
face, if we could see it. The moonlight, fallicg 
across the floor, seems like a strip of heaven's 
own pavement, laid along her chamber. Angel 
presences guard her! Beautiful as Imogene she 
lies there, as beautiful, and, if that can be, purer. 


“Fresh lily! 
And whiter than the sheets! 
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She dreams. Pleasant are the fancies that 
gather in her brain, as that smile shows, and 
makes the impossible possible, by increasing her 
loveliness. She sees herself, in a vision, a bride, 
The church bells are ringing merrily, young girls 
are strewing flowers in her path, the robed priest 
stands waiting with the book open before him. 
Never seemed the heavens so blue, the air go 
sweet, the landscape so beautiful. A very glory 
fills the time-stained old church, as if a light not 
of earth had flooded its aisles. Oh! what deli- 
cious sunshine, that really seems musical, or 
rather seems music, and graceful motion, and 
whispers of love all together. 

But a cloud comes over her face. Her dream 
changes. She has reached the altar, but instead 
of the bridegroom, whom she glances blushingly 
up to see, she beholds a skeleton, in grave. 
clothes, who extends his bony hand. Yes! death 
is there. She is the bride of the dead. The awful 
conviction flashes down and into her brain, like 
lightning shattering through mid-sky to the cen- 
tral earth: and, with a shriek, she rises up in her 
bed, looking herself like a sheeted ghost, just 
startled from the tomb. 

The sky too has changed. Clouds have covered 
the moon. The December wind has risen, and 
wails around the house. As she listens, trem- 
bling and in fright, the storm increases; the 
gale howls as if evils spirits had come to mock 
her; and flurries of snow dash against the win- 
dow-panes, like the wet garments of outcast 
sisters, who go by driven by pitiless Fates. Gra- 
dually, through the black night, she half dis- 
cerns shadowy forms outside. Faces of brides, 
widowed in the nuptial hour, glance mournfully 
in, and then vanish. Faces of angel children, 
such as climb around a young mother’s knee, 
press themselves wistfully against the panes; 
but, just as she opens her arms for them to 
enter, a taunting laugh is heard, and they are 
borne ruthlessly away, as if by some shapeless, 
gigantic shadow. While ever, in the pauses of 
the gale, a moaning voice is heard, as if wan- 
dering about outside, now faintly tapping at the 
casement, now sobbing in the street below, but 
never, oh! never, assuming shape, even for an 
instant, to her straining eyes. 

When morning breaks, a pale figure prema- 
turely old, leaves the chamber, where a bright, 
sunny-faced young girl had entered the night 
before. Days pass, yet still she droops, nor can 
all the reasoning of friends convince her that 
her vision had been only a dream. 

‘“‘He was to have been here at Christmas,” 
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she invariably says. ‘‘We shall not have long 
to wait. Bear with me till then. When he last 
wrote, you know, he was expecting to leave Italy 
goon, and cross the Alps. Christmas will soon 
be here, and, if he is alive, I know he will come.” 

They know it also, and can say no more. But 
Christmas comes and goes, yet he is still absent. 


IIL—THE WINTER BREAKFAST. 

Breakrast is on the table, and the little family 
has gathered to partake of the meal, all except 
the daughter. She cannot be persuaded to leave 
herroom. She has not left it, indeed, for weeks. 
Widowed before she is wedded, she secludes her 
grief and herself from the world, nor can all the 
efforts of her parents rouse her from her apathy. 

The good mother sits nearest the fire, care- 
fully shawled by the loving hand of the father, 
for the morning is bitterly cold. The physician, 
who has thus early called to see his patient, par- 
takes of the meal with them, glancing over the 
morning paper as he reads. A serious aspect is 
on’all. For they know that death hovers about 
the threshold, waiting his time, which is sure to 
come. 

Christmas has long since gone. The New Year 
is many weeks advanced. Hope has long ago 
died out even in the hearts of the pareuts. Thus 
it is, that,as the bleak winds without shriek, in 
alternate rage and laughter around the house, 
they seem like merciless gestiny exulting and 
mocking in its revenge. Exulting that it has 
broke the heart of that darling, only child. 
Mocking at the agony of the parents, which love 
for her, as yet, compels them to conceal. 

Suddenly the door opens, and a fair white 
form, like an angel of purity come down from 
heaven, enters the room. Paler than whitest 
marble is that sweet face no longer, for a vivid 
flush of excitement is upon it; the lately languid 
eyes sparkle; the form has ceased to droop, and 
is erect, animated, electric in every movement. 

The parents, the physician start to their feet: 
and the servant stands amazed. But the intruder 
is the first to speak. 

“He is coming, he is coming,” she cries, and 
rushing to her mother, she falls on that ever 
welcome bosom. 

The parents look to the physician, who sadly 
shakes his head and touches his forehead. At 
that instant the invalid glances up. She sees 
the gesture, and rising eagerly, exclaims, 

“You think me delirious. ButIam not. As 
sure as I live, HE is coming home. This day. 
This hour. I know it, because I feel it. Have 
you never heard of such things, doctor? Think 
you his soul, in the agony of expected death, 
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would not come tome? Think you, if he were 
still living, his spirit would not come to me? 
Stranger things are done every day, under the 
name of science; and yet you doubt me.” 

She speaks so earnestly, so coherently that 
they are staggered. They look at each other in 
strange doubt. 

‘*Hark!” she says, suddenly. 

It is a group for a painter. They have left 
the table, as we have said, and stand in the 
middle of the room, the mother in the centre, 
and the others around her. As the daughter 
speaks, she half rises from her parent’s shoulder, 
with finger lifted, and head inclined to listen. 
A white rose, recovering from the shower that 
has beaten it down, is but a faint type of her 
graceful beauty. 

‘“‘Hark!” she says again, ‘‘those are wheels. 
I told you so.” 

Oh! the triumphant tone of those words, the 
radiant joy of that countenance. 

It was as she said. Wheels were actually 
heard crunching on the snow, rapid wheels, 
wheels that drew nearer and nearer. 

They all stood breathless. Would the carriage 
go on, or stop at the door? 

The carriage stopped. 

Could you have heard that cry of joy as she 
broke from her mother’s hold, fiew to the door, 
rushed into the hall, and traversed the space to 
the front entrance! 

She was the first there. The tardy servant 
had scarcely emerged from her room, the parents 
and physician were still but half way, when the 
daughter undid the fastenings, and a sinewy 
form, farred to the chin, clasped her to its broad 
bosom, kissing her wildly, again and again. She 
clung to him, she gazed into his face, and then, 
for a moment, looking back at her parents, as if 
to say, ‘I knew it,” fainted dead away. 


IV.—SUNSHINE AFTER STORM. 

Wuat more we have to tell, may be told in 
few words. Few were the days before that fair 
face was as bright as ever, and that step once 
more like the step of a young fawn. 

But she was never tired of listening how her 
lover, lost in the snow, had been found by some 
monks; how he had been with difficulty re- 
covered, so that it was long before he could 
travel; and how, braving every danger, he had, 
as soon as able to leave his couch, set out to 








return, lest those at home might think him dead. 
Early in spring there was, as you may know, 
: a happy wedding, where the four good parents 

renewed, in the grateful sight, their own days of 
{early love. And so let us leave them. 
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The wind still howls around the house as we ; window by to-morrow’s noon? Believe it not, 
write; the reverie is over; the vision fled. But } For sometimes truth is stranger than fiction, 
was it all a dream? Is the tale we have told} and, as we thus sit, the past comes up to us and 
as evanescent as will be the frost-work on the ’ re-enacts itself in our reveries. 








MY FIRST BILLET DOUX. 





BY FRANK MERTON. 


—_—_-— 


’T was in the early morning— 
The morn of early youth, 
When life is so poetic, 
And the soul so full of truth; 
When the heart leaps up with gladness, 
Which the tongue can scarcely tell; 
When there’s pleasure e’en in sadness, 
’Mid the scenes we love so well, 


When our dreams appear so real, 
And things real—so like dreams; 
When we feast on midnight fancies, 
Not less than noontide scenes; 
When our guileless hands are raising— 
On a fairy base—’tis true— 
Yet still intent—are raising 
Airy castles, bright and new. 


°T was in the early morning— 
The morn of early days; 
When Life’s sun, so full of promise, 
Gilds our path with golden rays; 
When the buds of youthful feeling 
Bloom out in flow’rs of Love— 
And the fairy forms we cherish 
Seem like angels from above. 


A little maid with eyes of blue, 

And cheeks of brightest rosy hue, 
And ruby lips that wore a smile 
That would another’s heart beguile; 
A brow serene in beauty fair, 

And wavy curls of auburn hair, 
That fell in tresses o’er her neck, 

As if its snowy charms to deck; 

A form—but ah! I cannot tell 

The grace which in that form did dwell— 
A winning grace, as o’er the soul 
Like fairy spell its influence stole— 
A grace! the coldest heart to thrill— 
A form! above the artist’s skill, 

He sees it oft in the ideal, 

But cannot make it living real. 

The glowing canvass strives in vain, 
Or loftiest poetic strain, 

Or sculptured marble, to impart 

To their dull forms, the living heart. 
The canvass breathes not—words are tame, 
Then there is not the living flame— 
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Pure marble, tho’ in beauty rife, 
Was not that higher beauty—Life. 
It is not in the power of Art; 

God only can this gift impart. 


To such an one—I see her now— 

A look of love lights up her brow; 

A dimple nestling in her cheek, 

More beauteous far than words can speak— 
The sweetest smile is on her lip, 
Sweeter than honey bee doth sip— 

Her fairy fingers weave a wreath 

Of flowers gathered on the heath, 
Beside the school-house, where each day 
The happy schoolmates met for play; 
And then too in our guileless hearts 

Sly Cupid sent unerring darts: 

A smile, a dimple, and a look 

Were barbs which Cupid’s arrows took; 
Thus barb’d, their cOurse right onward kept, 
Till thro’ and thro’ the heart they swept. 
One then, I think, is more expos’d 
When the young heart is all unclosed— 
Cupid scarce ever doth engage 

In vain attempts to stir old age; 

Blind tho’ he be, he seldom errs, 

’Tis tender hearts the boy prefers. 

But wayward Fancy hies apace; 

My wandering steps I must retrace. 


To such an one—and such are few— 

I wrote a tender billet doux. 

It was my first, a precious thing, 

Its worth the muse can scarcely sing: 
The work was then so strange and new, 
My words, in truth, were very few, 

But they were words sought out with care 
To win a maid so young and fair. 

The circuit of my choice was small, 
But then I scrutiniz’d it all; 

Until I thought—indeed I knew 

T had a faultless billet doux. 

It praised her beauty—spoke of love— 
Call’d her an angel from above; 

And then I wrote it with such skill, 

It did my highest wish fulfil; 

’T was folded too exactly square, 

And in it placed a lock of hair: 
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The sealing wax was red and blue, 
To show my love was warm and true; 
So small and neat—so white and pure, 
Of its success I felt most sure; 
I dar’d not trust it with the mail, 
Fearing to reach her it would fail; 
This care upon myself I took, 
And slipped it in her writing book, 
Between the hours of noon and night, 
The hour that Mary us’d to write. 
I then retir’d to just the place, 
Where I could well observe her face, 
Yet seem not thus on her to look, 
But all intent upon my book: . 
I watch’d her closely—saw her start, 
A strange excitement thrill’d my heart, 
It flutter’d like a leaf in storm 
Till Mary sat upon the form 
Where school girls ranged themselves to write, 
Then ceas’d that throbbing wild affright. 
My interest deepening, grew intense, 
It linger’d in profound suspense. 
The book was opening to her view, 
And there appear’d the DLillet doux! 
In stealth she caught it—broke the seal— 
My brain began almost to reel. 
With youthful wonder as she read, 
She linger’d not, but on she sped, 
Along the lines she well nigh flew, 
And quickly read the billet doux. 
And as she read the blushes came 
As if her heart were all on flame. 
To telegraph her very soul 
Upon her cheek the roses stole, 
These I was reading as she read. 
When all at once the blushes fled, 
And in their place a pallor came— 
She at that moment read the name, 
The name I hoped would have a charm 
To win her love—her fear disarm— 
But how from Hope’s bright noontide light 
We sometimes sink to realms of night. 
Her lip now curl’d in proudest scorn— 
My precious billet doux was torn 
In thousand fragments—sent to fly 
On Wintry winds now sweeping by. 
The driving storm I could have brav’d 
To rescue them from snowy grave! 
But on they flew—on, out of sight, 
As if to gratify her spite. 
She toss’d her head in high disdain— 
She caught her paper, ink and pen, 
A brief but tantalizing note 
In scrawling lines she quickly wrote, 
My name she scratched upon its back. 
She seal’d it with a wafer black, 
And by my rival sent it me, 
Who brought it safely, postage free— 
He laughed just as he turned about 
For she had let the secret out. 
And now with a triumphant bound 
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Right o’er the seat she whirled around, 
And in her turn my thoughts to trace 
Observ’d the movements of my face. 

I broke the seal—I read the note, 

The tantalizing words she wrote. 

My soul with indignation fir’d— 
Instant revenge my breast inspir’d— 
With thoughts in conflict still I strove, 
But soon I threw it in the stove. 

I saw it wasting in the fire— 

And with it felt my love expire, 

And as the youthful passion quell’d 
The mists of Fancy were dispell’d. 
Those curls—that form—that fairy grace, 
The glowing beauty of that face— 
With fleeing Fancy fled away 

The charm, which till that very day 
Had held me with supreme control, 
And unresisted sway’d my soul— 

Thus fickle young affection seems, 

The child of fancy and of dreams, 

So frail our youthful love appears— 
Not so the love of riper years. 

The one by trial fortifies— 

The other drooping, quickly dies— 
The gust that rends the younger vine 
It makes the older closer twine— 

The tender flame will soon expire 

By winds that fan the living fire— 
The visions which allur’d my view 
Were ruin’d with my billet doux— 

At once a sage, I now perceiv’d 

That I had sadly been deceiv’d— 

The brow so mild I saw could lower— 
The gentle soul in passion tower— 

The smile so sweet change to a sneer— 
The voice grow harsh I lov’d to hear— 
Her beauty a mere thing of Art— 

’T was not the offspring of the heart. 
Love had with ardor fir’d my mind, 
But surely Love is always blind— 

As on the change I musing dwelt, 

A disappointment sad I felt— 

Gone was wy cherish’d billet doux 
Like morning cloud and early dew. 
Hope falsely promis’d me success— 
Hope is a flattering prophetess: 

Her’s is a world all bright, ideal, 
Unlike this world, the living, real, 
There, noontide skies and flowerets bloom— 
Here, sometimes thorns and midnight gloom— 
There, souls exult in full suecess— 
Here, disappointments oft depress. 
Hope there to conquer need but stoop— 
But here, alas! her pinions droop— 
The harsh realities of life— 

Dismay, even Hope in earnest strife 
She cheers us first with visions fair, 
But fainting leaves us to despair! 

Sad memories rise as I review 
The fate of my first billet doux. 
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THE THREE JONESES IN ONE BLOCK. 





BY SMITH JONES, JR. 





In one respect I am the most unfortunate of; summons comes to me. If my neighbor, the 
men. I live in a block, where there are two} politician, offends the ‘“‘sovereigns,” they come 
cthers of the same name, and am always, in con-} and groan under my windows. If my other 
sequence, being mistaken for them. The grocer} neighbor, the philanthropist, has promised aid 
sends in his bill to me, for things that some «ther } to some one of his hobbies, the collecting com- 
Mr. Jones bought; the ward committee calls on} mittee, who are always sure to be ladies, call on 
me to “pay up” the subscription another Mr.} me. And I have no doubt, if either was to get 
Jones made; the doctor is forever knocking at} into difficulties—which I most devoutly pray 
my door when I am not sick, and the apothecary } may never happen—the sheriff would snap me’ 
leaving villainous phials; and it would not sur-} up on a capias immediately. 
prise me, if, some day, the undertaker himself} To rehearse all my evils would tire the reader 
should march in, and, whether I will or not, slap} beyond patience. A solitary illustration vill 
me in a coffin ordered for a different and defunct } better suffice, I trust, to win me that compassion 
Jones. which I so well deserve. But first let me pre- 

If the block was a large one, having some} mise, that, in the hope of obviating the evil ina 
three-score houses in it, as respectable blocks; measure, I caused my name, ‘‘S. Jonzs, JR.,” to 
in a great city ought to have, my sufferings, } be engraved in large capital letters on my door. 
perhaps, would not be so overwhelming. Put it} “Now,” said I to myself, ‘‘as the others have 
is a small block, a very small block in fact; and, ;} no names on their door, they will be particular 
in addition, it is a most peculiar block. [t is} hereafter, not only in giving their exact number, 
led off by a big, brown, ornate double house, like; but in stating that they are not the Jones who 
a corpulent militia colonel at the head of a petty; has a silver door-plate.” Alas! never was the 
squad. It has side-walks of stone flags, instead { infirmity of human wisdom more plainly shown. 
of a vulgar brick pavement. It is on a street} But I must not anticipate. 
that has high pretensions to gentility. That any Mrs. Jones, dear creature, has a weakness for 
Jones at all should be able to live in such a Slock ? canvass-back ducks. I mean, of course, Mrs.8. 
is rather a tax on public credulity. But that; Jones, Jr., the wife of the writer, and not Mrs. 
three should domicle in it, all on the same side} Sammy Jones, Jr., nor Mrs. Snatchcrab Jones, 
of the way, and all within half a dozen doors of } Jr., though both, I have no doubt, are excellent 
each other, is what no one will believe. Tell} ladies in their way. And in this liking for can- 
that to the horse marines,” is the usual reply, } vass-back ducks, done brown, and without cur- 
even of the most polite, to what seems so pre-$ rant jelly—for this last is important, as marking 
posterous an assertion. the difference between people who know how 

Nor is this the worst of it. As if some malig-} to eat and people who don’t—I am, I confess, 
nant fate had presided over the whole affair, the} ‘flesh of one flesh and bone of one bone” with 














Christian names of my two neighbors are slmost 
as much alike as their surnames. I am Smith 
Jones, Jr., as an admiring world already knows— 
Smith Jones, Jr., written S, Jones, Jr., for short. 
My nearest neighbor Jones is Samuel Jones, Jr., 
for convenience called Sammy, and sometimes 
humorously Samivel, but invariably written S. 
Jones, Jr., also. The other Jones was baptised 
Sennacherib Jones, Jr., vulgarly called, in the 
block, Snatchcrab Jones the younger, and written 
likewise, horrible dictu, 8. Jones, Jr. All our bills 
are made out alike to S. Jones, Jr., and generally 
sent in to me as the ‘oldest inhabitant” of the 
block. If one of my neighbors is sued, the 





Mrs. Jones. A canvass-back, indeed, is our com- 
mon failing. We like nothing better, or even as 
well, unless it is ourselves, always excepting the 
seven olive plants who flourish by our family 
hearth, but especially around our table. 
Unluckily canvass-back ducks are dear, and, 
what is more, not always easy to get. Imagine 
my gratification—no! that is too weak a word— 
my unbounded delight, when, one morning lately, 
I saw, in the market, a pair of the plumpest, 
freshest, and altogether handsomest canvass- 
backs I had ever laid my eyes on. They were 
the first of the season also, which vastly in- 
creased their value. So eager was I to secure 
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them, that I bought them at once, and without 
attempting to beat down their price, a thing I 
never before neglected in my life, and an over- 
sight 1 would by no means recommend, espe- 
cially to young housekeepers. I bought them, 
and ordering them to be sent, within an hour, to 
the direction which the poulterer took down at 
my bidding, I went joyously to my store. 

The whole morning my head did little but run 
on the canvass-backs. ‘‘What will Mrs. Jones 
think,” I said, ‘‘when she sees them come 
home?” If I had a check to draw, ten to one 
I drew it to the order of ‘‘Canvass, Back & Co.” 
If I made an entry it was of six pieces of can- 
vass-backs, instead of six pieces of de laine. A 
broker brought one of my own notes for me ‘‘to 
discount,” as he said, “if in funds.” I agreed 
mentally to do it, I remember, at so much off the 
face of it; but instead of saying ‘off the face,” 
I said ‘‘off the canvass-backs.” My mouth 
watered for those ducks as it used to for straw- 
berries, when I was a boy, on the first day that 
we had that fruit for dinner. So entirely did 
they monopolize my thoughts, that, having to 
write to a correspondent in England, respecting 
a late importation, I concluded the letter, as I 
was afterward informed, by signing, ‘‘ Yours, 
truly, Canvass Back.” 

Never, in my whole life, did the way home 


seem so long. I tried walking at first; but my 


progress was too lingering for my wishes: and 
so I hailed an omnibus. But how agonizingly 
slow the omnibus was! I thought the old women 
would never stop getting in and out; or that the 
driver would never be done making change; or 
that the nurses with children would never cease 
mistaking us for another coach and compelling 
us to halt for no purpose. At one place on the 
route we had to go out of the way for a whole 
block, the paviers being engaged in mending the 
street. But at last, though not till my patience 
was entirely exhausted, we drew up before my 
own door. With nervous haste I fumbled for my 
latch-key, and, after several ineffectual attempts 
—the result of my eagerness—finally succeeded 
in getting into the aperture. ‘‘Now,” said I, 
exultingly, as the door opened, ‘‘for the canvass- 
backs:” and instinctivély I dilated my nostrils, 
throwing my head up, to snuff the delicious odor. 

But a far different fragrance met my olfac- 
tories than what I had expected. And here I 
must digress a moment to ask if any of my 
readers likes corned beef and cabbage? I don’t 
wish to hurt their feelings, if they do, but I must 
nevertheless say, that, if there is anything edible 
I detest more than another, it is that dish. No 
doubt it is a very pleasant and digestible delicacy 





for some people. Ostriches like ten-penny nails, 
it is said; and I see no reason, therefore, why 
some people should not like corned beef and 
cabbage. But unfortunately I am not of that 
number. I have, in fact, a constitutional dis- 
taste to it. What assafcedita is to some men, 
that corned beef and cabbage is to me, but par- 
ticularly the cabbage. The mere smell of it 
teaches me, as Yellowplush says, ‘‘what basins 
was made for.” Imagine what effect the pros- 
pect of having to eat it, or go without dinner, 
had upon me. 

For that was just my destiny, as I sus- 
pected immediately, and discovered to my entire 
satisfaction on rushing into the kitchen. In- 
stead of beholding my canvass-backs done to a 
turn, as till that minute I had fondly expected, 
I saw a huge dish of corned beef with boiled 
cabbage, the odor of which was enough to knock 
me down. 

And knock me down it did. Clasping both 
my hands on the lower part of my waistcoat, I 
uttered a cry of despair and fell back, just as 
Mrs. Jones, who had heard my latch-key, de- 
scended from the nursery above stairs. 

*‘Jones,” she began, ‘‘what, in the name of 
sense——” 

But I had now recovered my power of speech. 
Horror, amazement and indignation, all combin- 
ing, had burst the flood-gates of that momentary 
paralysis. I interrupted her sternly. 

‘*Mrs. Jones!” I began. 

As if struck dumb before a basilisk, she stop+ 
ped at my commanding gesture, her mouth not 
even closing over her last word. 

‘¢Mrs. Jones,” I cried, extending my arm ma- 
jestically in the direction of the odious dish, and 
speaking in my most awful manner, ‘Mrs. Jones 
where are my canvass-backs?” 

‘¢Canvass-backs!” shrieked Mrs. Jones, after 
a second of thunder-struck silence. ‘* What can- 
vass-backs do you mean?” And then the suspi- 
cion flashing on her that I was jesting at her 
expense, she bridled up, answering sharply. 
‘¢How dare you send home such a nasty, vulgar, 
sickening, beastly dish, and then come in to din- 
ner asking,” and here she mimicked my voice, 
‘¢where’s my canvass-backs?” 

“My dear,” cried I, in a calmer mood, for I 
saw there was cause for it on more accounts 
than one, ‘what do you mean? Certainly you 
got that pair of ducks I sent home?” 

‘‘No ducks have come to this house to-day,” 
replied the dear creature, only half mollified. 

“And that ——.” I could not name the 
hateful dish, but pointed to it with marked 
aversion. 
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“That,” said she, also pointing, and empha- 
sising the word, ‘‘was left here by the butcher, 
who said you had sent it home, and particularly 
wished it cooked for to-day’s dinner.” 

A thought flashed across me. 

“Did you look at the basket?” I said. 

‘“*No. The girl took the odious staff out and 
carried the basket down cellar.” 

‘A hundred to one its the basket of that 
Snatchcrab Jones,” I cried. ‘Snatch by name 
and snatch by nature,” I added, lugubriously, 
with a melancholy attempt at a joke, ‘‘and my 
ducks, in that event, are swimming, before this, 
in his gullet.” 

**T never thought of that,” answered my wife, 
in a gentle voice, mutely apologizing with her 
eyes. ‘‘Though how I could think, dear Jones, 
that you could send home such a dinner, and for 
the first time in thirteen happy years of married 
life, is beyond my comprehension. Sut I’ll have 
the basket brought up at once.” 

The basket came and confirmed my suspicion. 
The ducks were irrevocably gone, for my neigh- 
bor dined two hours earlier than we did; and, to 
‘“‘make assurance doubly sure,” om going to the 
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back street, and looking out, we saw before his 
gate, where the servant threw her slops, the 
breast-bones, walkers, and other remains of two 
canvass-backs. They were polished, too, like 
ivory, showing what an excellent appetite my 
neighbor had. I made a free-will offering, on 
the spur of the moment, of the corned beef and 
cabbage, to the manes of the departed ducks, 
ordering the servant to throw it, plate and all, 
on top of the heap of bones. 

I dined, that day, on some bits of cold meat, 
which had been laid away for the next beggar: 
but I’m afraid I wasn’t half as thankful for 
them, as the poor fellow would have been. 

What will be the next catastrophe, arising out 
of this triad of Joneses in one block, I dare not 
attempt to conjecture. Nothing worse can hap- 
pen, however, than has already occurred, unless 
one of the other Mrs. Joneses should leave her 
husband, and the courts should divorce me in- 
stead of the real culprit. Or, unless Sammy 
Jones, or Snatchcrab Jones, should advertise 
their wife, or wives, and the public should think 
it was dear, angelic Sarah Ann that had left my 
‘¢bed and board.” 
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BY WINNIE WOODFERN. 





Here beneath this willow tree, 
Lieth all that loveth me; 

Heart and soul and mind are gone, 
Loving me, and me alone. 

Where so much of love hath teen, 
Something surely must remain. 


Breathing o’er thy name to me, 
They have said, “in Heaven is he.” 
Heaven is far, how far from earth? 
Distance makes of love a dearth, 
Therefore say I, “not alone-~ 

Still he lies beneath this stone!” 


Not alone! oh, buried love, 
Heaven is far, too far above! 
Go not, till with placid face, 
By thy side I take my place. 
Then, wherever thou may’st de, 
Will be Heaven alone for me! 


Art thou sleeping, silent one? 

In thy slumbers, does the tone 

Of my voice glide pleasantly, 

Giving thee sweet dreams of me? 

Oh, my heart is like to break! 

Loved one! lost one! wake, oh, wake! 
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Wake! for thou hast left me here, 
Where all hearts are cold and drear. 
Never love like thine can come, 
Making in my heart its home; 
Dead, or living, I shall be, 

Bride and wife alone for thee! 


Speak to me! the grave hath power, 
But its shadow cannot lower 

*Twixt our hearts when they would meet, 
Though thine lieth at my feet. 

Surely death, though cold and strange, 
Unto us can bring no change! 


Oh, my idol shrined in clay! 
Soul of beauty, fled away! 

Art thou not beside me here? 
Liest thou not upon thy bier? 
Darkness comes upon my heart— 
Answer me—how can we part? 


Lost one, speak! in mercy speak! 
Kiss these tears from off my cheek! 
Say this grave can hold thee yet— 
Say even death may not forget! 
Bid me quickly come to thee— 
Speak—oh, speak once more to me! 
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BORROWING FROM ECONOMY. 





BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 





Tuenre is a certain class of people, who, without 
intending or even being conscious of it, are a 
source of great trouble to their neighbors—I 
mean the class of habitual borrowers. Like all 
other habits this grows by exercise, and its growth 
is as imperceptible as it is rapid. 

Mrs. Putnam was quietly seated at the fireside, 
examining with interest a new number of Peter- 
son’s Magazine which had just come to hand, 
when the door bell rang, and Mrs. Ruggles was 
announced. The latter was a fashionable lady— 
the wife of a successful merchant—with whose 
increasing income his wife’s expenses found no 
difficulty in keeping pace. 

Mrs. Ruggles was fond of literature at the ex- 
pense of others, as the frequency with which she 
borrowed of her neighbors amply testified. She 
glanced at the book which Mrs. Putnam laid 
down at her entrance. 

“A new number of Peterson,” said she: ‘‘ah, 
that reminds me, my dear Mrs. Putnam, I haven’t 
returned your last number yet. Iam afraid you 
will not be willing to lend me another, for my 
little Charlie took it the other day just to look at 
the pictures, (you can’t imagine how fond he is 
of them, the little dear: I expect he’ll make an 
artist one of these days, ) and was unlucky enough 
to tear the engravings out. I am very sorry in- 
deed.” 

Mrs. Putnam looked a little grave, for she was 
intending to bind the numbers at the close of the 
volume. Politeness required her to say it was 
of no consequence, and she said it. It was not, 
however, without stretching her conscience a 
little, for she remembered that Mrs. Ruggles had 
borrowed the number in question before she had 
had time to read it through herself. 

Mrs. Ruggles continued: ‘I am glad to think 
you don’t care, for it emboldens me to make 
another request. I shall be at home this after- 
noon, with nothing to occupy me. Would you 
be kind enough to lend me the Magazine, and I 
will return it as soon as I have finished reading 
it?” 

Mrs. Putnam had just commenced reading a 
story in which she was much interested, and she 
felt that Mrs. Ruggles had no right to make such 
& request. 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Ruggles,” she could not 





help saying, ‘‘but I am surprised that you do 
not subscribe for the Magazine. The price is 
but small, and it is much more comfortable to 
read anything of your own than to be forced to 
borrow. Then, at the end of the volume, you 
can have the numbers bound, which will give 
you a handsome book for your centre-table or 
library. I will lend you this number, however, 
if you wish it.” 

“T admit the truth of all you say,” was the 
reply, ‘‘and I should like nothing better than to 
become a subscriber to Peterson, but the fact is 
that I have so many expenses of various kinds 
that I am obliged to practise economy, and forego 
many things which I should like.” 

The idea of her visitor’s practising economy 
was so novel to Mrs. Putnam, whose husband 
possessed an income of less than one half that 
of Mr. Ruggles, that she could hardly forbear 
smiling. Politeness restrained her, and she said 
nothing. 

Mrs. Ruggles soon proposed a shopping ex- 
cursion, to which Mrs. Putnam assented. 

*“T am told,” said the former, ‘that Lawson 
has just received a fine assortment of wrought 
collars. I don’t think of purchasing, having 
more now than I can make use of, but I should 
like to examine them, and see whether they are 
really as good as they have been reported.” 

The ladies arrived at Lawson’s in due time, 
and the lace collars were laid before them. 

Mrs. Ruggles, who was always very enthu- 
siastic in her likings, quite fell in love with one, 
the price of which was five dollars, and which, 
the shopman assured her, had not its equal in 
the city. 

“Really,” said she, “I cannot resist the 
temptation; such a love of a collar!” and she 
ordered it to be put up for her. She was about 
to leave the store, when the clerk arrested her 
attention. 

‘We have just received,” said he, ‘‘some very 
superior lace veils, which it would afford me 
great pleasure to show you. I can assure you, 
you will be well repaid by the trouble of an ex- 
amination.” 

Mrs. Ruggles’ curiosity was aroused, and she 
eagerly acceded to the clerk’s invitation. 

She looked at them with a critical eye. They 
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SCENE AT SEA. 





were really very beautiful, and Mrs. Ruggles, 
whose taste was exquisite, readily admitted it. 

‘*What a beauty this is!” said she, calling the 
clerk’s attention to one which she held in her 
hand. ‘What is the price?” 

‘Ten dollars,” said he, ‘‘and not at all dear 
at that. You have, as I judged from your well 
known taste, selected the best article we have. 
Shall I not put it up for you?” 

Mrs. Ruggles shook her head. She was flat- 
tered by the compliment paid to her taste, but 
even she shrank from the idea of giving ten dol- 
lars for what she could just as well do without. 

“Tt is very beautiful, I admit,” she said, ‘‘and 
I presume not dear for the quality, but I do not 
need it.” 

“It would be most becoming to you,” per- 
sisted the clerk; ‘‘I showed it to Mrs. Stanley, 
this morning, and she was quite delighted with 
it. If you do not take it, I presume she will.” 
The clerk had, by accident, struck upon the 
right chord. Mrs. Stanley was, so to speak, a 
rival in matters of fashion with Mrs. Ruggles. 

‘*Will you let me look at it once more?” said 
she. 

Mrs. Ruggles’ economical resolution did not 
stand the test of a second examination. The 
perseverance of the clerk was rewarded, and the 
veil transferred to Mrs. Ruggles. 

As they left the store, Mrs. Putnam could not 
help calling to mind the declaration of Mrs. Rug- 
gles a little while before, that she was obliged to 
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use economy, and forego many things which she 
would like. 

Mrs. Ruggles seeing her plunged in thought, 
inquired the subject of her reflections. 

“Frankly,” was the reply, ‘“‘I was thinking 
that the money which you have just expended 
for articles which, by your own confession, you 
did not need, would pay the subscription to 
Peterson’s Magazine seven times over. Now tell 
me, candidly, would you not derive more rational 
gratification from the latter than they will afford 
you?” 

“I believe you are right,” said Mrs. Ruggles, 
in a thoughtful tone, “and I am sorry I pur. 
chased the veil and collar, for I really do not 
need them. I will be more cautious hereafter, 
and, as the first step toward a reformation, I will 
send on a subscription for the Magazine this 
very afternoon.” 

Mrs. Ruggles kept her word, and hencefor- 
ward Mrs. Putnam was allowed to enjoy the first 
reading of her Magazine. She bought a number 
to supply the place of that which little Charlie 
had spoiled, and was thus enabled to have the 
numbers bound at the end of the volume. 

My dear reader, if you have patiently read 
this little sketch to its conclusion, you will see 
that it inculcates two things. First, do not de. 
pend upon others for what you can procure yourself, 
Secondly, that it is not always economy which wears 
its semblance. 





SCENE AT SEA. 





BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 





Upon the sea, the fresh blue main, 
What feelings crowd into the soul, 

While bending masts and cordage strain, 
And flashing waters round us roll! 

Onward we speed like eagles free, 

The dim hills fading on our lee; 

Freshly and fair the breezes blow, 

The main expanding o’er the bow; 

Red sunk the sun, the lowering sky 

Glared o’er the purple waters by, 

And bursting from their prison bar, 

The warring winds conficting jar! 

The mountain billows feel the power 
Of the fierce spirit of the storm, 

Who stands revealed is this dark hour, 
With thunder-clap and giant form! 





While o’er the decks in fury dread, 


Broad sheets of foam terrific spread: 
Mantled in night the stooping sky 

Is blended with the heaving deep; 
And on the storm-tost billows high 

Black Death high carnival did keep. 
List to the tones of yonder bell! 

It rings a death-knell on the wave; 
Ask not the pilgrim’s lip to tell 

Who sinks into that watery grave, 
His spirit may no answer give, 
Ske died for whom he pray’d to live, 
She—the sole partner of his woe: 
Her heart is cold—her head is low 
Where sea flowers bloom and corals grow: 
Watch her ye genii of the deep, 
Her briny couch in odors steep, 
For she shall wake no more to weep! 
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CHRISTMAS, “WITH VARIATIONS.” 





BY ELLA RODMAN. 





A rear to the memory of that joyous season 
when we believed that birds were to be caught 
by throwing salt on their tails—when the exist- 
ence of fairies seemed both possible and desirable 
—and when Christmas presents were supposed 
to be brought by a little, old man, who was 


«dressed all in fur from his head to his foot, 
And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and 
soot.” 


Why must all these delightful believings crum- 
ble and vanish as we reach the years of discre- 
tion, and the veil of mystery prove to be only 
a delusion? Who cares half as much about 
Christmas without Santa Claus? And how much 
more satisfaction there is in fishing up a present 
from the toe of a stocking, than to have it given 
in the usual matter-of-fact way? There is a 
sweet little poem which contains this verse: 


“Oh, for that faith in story 

With which my heart would glow 
When I was nearer Heaven, 

In the days of long ago!” 


How distressing were the first incredulous 
thoughts that crept into our hearts! With what 
a sinking we admitted that the very doll which we 
had but just extricated from its stocking-chry- 
salis had beamed upon our optical organs from 
the window of the toy-shop around the corner! 
With what misgivings we opened letters from St. 
Nick, and felt indeed that where ignorance is 
bliss ‘’tis folly to be wise!” How like the 
death-knell of departed enjoyments rang the 
conviction, ‘*There is no Santa Claus!” And 
then with what a feeling of angry shame we 
were laughed at for having ever been so foolish; 
and how some childish Columbus triumphed in 
the fact of having discovered it before! 

Ah! that is a dreary day in childhood’s calen- 
dar—whether, or not, as the almanacks say, 
there is “rain about this time”—when, disre- 
garding even the new baby-house, with its chairs 
and tables, we betook ourselves to solitude, and 
mourned the non-existence of St. Nick as heartily 
as though he were a pet kitten just dead. Our 
dream was then over. On the next anniversary, 
With a still bleeding heart, we put forth our 
efforts to deceive ‘the children”—and by-and- 
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bye we began to smile at the idea of ever having 
been deceived ourselves. 

And yet there is something left. Although 
Santa Claus is nothing but a name, Christmas is 
Christmas still. The solemn beauty of Christmas 
Eve, when the pale moonbeams fall upon the 
crusted snow, thrills the heart with a sensation of 
awe; and even the tall, leafless trees, that stand 
there like sentinels, seem extending their arms 
to the world, and joining in the glad announce- 
ment that ‘‘A star has arisen in the East!” 

If it is Christmas Eve in the country, there 
is the church to dress—delightful occupation! 
Seated in the vestry-room—living flowers in a 
bower of green—how the long wreaths grow 
beneath the nimble fingers, while young cheeks 
are flushing at the words and smiles that seem 
tenfold sweeter on Christmas Eve. Oh! those 
well-remembered days! when hands mysteriously 
came together over the Christmas wreaths—and 
‘dressing the church” would have been only a 
story without a moral but for the supervision of 
certain active spirits, who took good care that 
the evening should not be ‘‘all for love.” 

At length, the making of wreaths is stopped, 
and in silent consternation the workers hear the 
dread word ‘‘enough”—for now the fun is at an 
end. There are some who could have gone on 
making Christmas wreaths forever. The wreaths 
are up, and all come to look. 

In the corners of the pulpit tall boughs rest 
against the wall, and festoons of green hang from 
the desk and galleries. The mystical letters ‘I. 
H. S.,”" gleam darkly out from the front of the 
pulpit, and the small windows of stained glass 
throw a sombre light over the Christmas tokens. 
Then from the organ peals forth a joyous strain 
—and the light of the moonbeams without is 
resting on each heart. 





The moonbeams played hide and seek among 
the dark angles of an old-fashioned house, that 
looked like a parent-nest to which young fledge- 
lings, after trying the strength of their wings in 
the outer world, might return, with their flocks 
and herds, and find a warm welcome in its capa- 
cious bosom. 

And it was just such a house. 

In the drawing-room were assembled a merry 
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PIII PLA Rae, 
Christmas party—married sons and daughters; Here the doctor seemed wrapt in a silent re- 
and cousins of every degree, some of whom had } trospect of the past; but presently he continued, 
met for the first time in many years; and old } with a half sigh: 
memories would cause tear-drops to glitter in the “Well, you will think that ‘my first patient’ 
eye even while a smile was dimpling the cheek. { is long in coming—but not, my dear friends, 
The most conspicuous person in the circle } so long as the reality. Having provided and 
around the fire was Dr. Hammersfield, a most} adorned my cage, I waited patiently for a bird 
gigantic M. D., but while his figure reminded } to fly into it; but it did not prove as attractive 
one of the imperial lion, the expression of his} as I expected. No one rushed hastily in to in. 
face was that of a lamb. Not that the term} quire for me—there were no violent rings at my 
“sheepish” was at all applicable, either; the } bell in the dead of night—and I could attend the 
doctor’s face was a sort of kaleidescope, which } whole three Sunday services without the least 
displayed in different lights as many hues as a} fear of being called out of church. 
chameleon. The predominant expression wasa; ‘‘Time passed, and I was scant of patients in 
mingling of fun and good-humor that was per-{ both senses of the word. I had bound up 
fectly irresistible; and his well known wealth } sprained wrist for an old woman who was too 
had nothing to do with the fact of his being a} poor to pay, and to whom I gave fifty cents 
universal favorite. on her departure—not exactly as a reward for 
Next to the doctor sat his wife; an elegant-} coming, but because I thought that she needed 
looking woman, whose still lovely face had won} it; and this was for some months nearly the 
his heart in early yeuth. There was a pleasant ; extent of my medical practice. Butchers’ and 
mingling of young and old and middle-aged; } bakers’ bills came in; and as I glanced at my 
some were dancing-—some were playing games— } neglected vials, I could not help wishing that 
and others were diepersed around in groups. they would take out the pay in rhubarb and 
There was a general gathering around the fire } calomel; but such a proposal would, doubtless, 
when the doctor proposed that all, who had any } have ended in the cutting off of my supplies. 
thing to tell, shou!d either give extracts from “‘T was almost in despair; and had just con- 
their own persona! history, on furnish amusing ; cluded to take down my sign and go to farming, 
recitals borrowed from the experience of others. } when, like a criminal’s reprieve at the last mo- 
The proposition was eagerly acceded to; and the } ment, arrived a messenger for Dr. Hammersfield. 
doctor, having been called upon to begin, cast a }'I needed no second bidding; had the man in- 
glance of inexpreasible affection upon his wife, } sisted upon binding my eyes, as in those stories 
and gave them “My First Patient.” of gold castles and deserted country-seats, I 
would have offered no objection; there was in 
‘¢When I was married I had scarcely sixpence } ‘my first patient’ a peculiar charm that sounded 
in my pocket. But I was rich in anticipation—} like a trumpet call to the field of battle—I was 
was I not J. S. Hommersfield, M. D., as my door-} to go forth and distinguish myself. 
plate could testify? And were not patients to “Following with alacrity in the wake of my 
turn to me by some magical attraction, like that } guide, I soon found myself in a well enough- 
of the needle to the pole? And were not fees to} looking apartment, whose occupant lay tossing 
drop in as thickly as the leaves in October? Of} upon the couch in all the restlessness of fever. 
course they were! So I glanced hopefully about } He was a fine-looking man, with an intellectual 
our two rooms, until they seemed to grow, in} brow, and large, dreamy eyes that were now 
imagination, and become the stately dwelling: glaring upon me in the wildness of delirium. 
that was to crown my success. In the room was a musical instrument, some 
‘‘You remember our little parlor, Ellen? Ah!} books, and several items that indicated a refined 
I have often since thought that those were our} mind. He boarded with the people who had 
happiest days. I can see the round table, with sent for me; and from what I saw, I soon deci- 
its crimson cover, and beautifully polished biinp ded that my patient was a man of property and 
—the plain, but cosy-looking window-curtains— ; education—in short, he was to be the stepping- 
and the old sofa, on which I have stretched ; stone to all the grandeur I had pictured. 
during the long evenings, when fatigued by the “In the evenings my wife and I sat talking 
day—and you are seated at your sewing, or} and conjecturing; my fee would soon be forth- 
kneeling beside me with your face uplifted to} coming, for the patient improved rapidly, and in 
mine, discussing our visions for the future with imagination it was already spent. Indeed, we 








all a child’s faith in fairy tales. Ah! those were ; had laid it out in a variety of ways; for in those 
days we were obliged to consider what was 


happy days!” 
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wanted most before parting with so slippery 
thing a8 money. 

«Well, the days wore on, and the sick man 
became convalescent. His gratitude to me was 
unbounded. 

« ‘Doctor,’ said he, one morning, ‘I owe my 
life to you, and would do anything for you in 
return—but I am afraid that I can only pay you 
professionally.’ 

“How my hopes fell at this announcement! 
Ready money was so much more desirable than 
any other way of remuneration—but perhaps this 
might prove better than anything, I inquired the 
nature of his ‘profession.’ 

«Tt is,’ said he, ‘pointing to his instrument, 
that of a violin player.’ 

“In spite of my disappointment, I laughed—I 
really could not help it; an uncontrollable fit of 
merriment seized me on the spot, and I laughed 
until the tears stood in my eyes. The air with 
which my patient pointed to his violin would 
have told well on the stage—and then the idea 
of calling it a profession! He had given 


ae to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.’ 





‘¢¢Music has charms to soothe a savage.’ I 
forget whether ‘ear’ or ‘breast,’ but it has not 
power to put bread into hungry mouths; and 
my patient was rather surprised at the lack of 
enthusiasm I manifested for the noble art. He 
was a good-natured fellow, and expressed so 
much regret at his inability to satisfy my ex- 
pectations, that I smilingly accepted half a dozen 
of his concert tickets, and concluded that Ellen 
and I might as well enjoy an amusement that 
cost us nothing. 

‘“‘By-and-bye the concerts ceased; and my 
musical patient expressed a desire that I would 
take out the rest of the debt in serenades. This 
seemed rather unsubstantial, to be sure, but I 
complied; and many a time have Ellen and I sat 
at the window, in the moonlight, watching the 
manceuvres of a maiden lady over the way, who 
evidently considered the music her own especial 
property. 

“But one chilly night the lady took cold, and 
I was summoned in to her relief. So that, after 
all, you see that the violin player was really the 
cause of my advancement; for no sooner had 
Miss Briggs arrived at a state of convalescence 
than my fame spread abroad, and patients flocked 
in from all quarters. And now, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I have risen like a Phoenix from the 
ashes,” 

As the doctor pronounced these words, he 
gradually rose to his feet; and his tall figure 
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seemed towering up into a lofty column, like a 
genii from his copper vessel. All laughed at his 
lordly air; and seating himself in the position of 
a listener, he called upon his next neighbor, Mr. 
Chester, for a recital. 





**No one,” said Mr. Chester, ‘‘can accuse me 
of having married Mrs. Chester for anything save 
her own sweet self, alone; for on the day of our 
first meeting, she had very little superfluous 
clothing about her. She had no shoes or stock- 
ings—her hat was not worth mentioning—and 
her scarf, if she ever possessed any, had taken 
to itself wings and flown away.” 

‘«Now, Mr. Chester!” exclaimed his wife, ‘this 
is really too bad!” 

‘Not at all, my dear—though now I do remem- 
ber me of some ‘airy nothing’ that prevented the 
breezes from visiting you too roughly.” 

‘“‘Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mrs. Chester, 
‘‘for fear of your putting a wrong construction 
upon his words, I beg leave to mention, that I 
had all my proper accoutrements, with the ex- 
ception of my shoes and stockings, which I had 
taken off for the purpose of wading.” 

‘“‘The fact, my dear friends, is simply this,” 
continued Mr. Chester, ‘‘I had gone, with some 
friends, to a lonely country place that was quite 
celebrated for its fishing facilities; and on a 
lovely afternoon in June we set forth across the 
beautiful pond that was to furnish the wherewith 
for our suppers. 

“‘In the middle of this pond there was a large 
rock; and seated on the rock, we beheld a slight 
figure upon whose sex we had some difficulty in 
determining. Indeed, we didn’t know but that 
it might be our good fortune to capture a mer- 
maid. Our old geographies tell us that ‘the 
monkey is the connecting link between man and 
beast;’ the figure before us appeared to be an 
indescribable something between girl and boy. 
On her head was a boy’s straw hat, ornamented 
with a wreath of water-lilies—her feet were 
entirely bare, and thrust into the water—and 
her expression seemed to say that she could 
never be surprised enough at her position. For 
a description of her features, ‘see frontispiece.’ 

‘‘ As we steered our course toward this modern 
Undine, she looked quite ready to sink into the 
ground, if there had been any—but she had 
evidently not decided upon a plunge into the 
water. With some difficulty, we persuaded the 
distressed damsel into our boat; and there 
learned a story of ‘wrongs and desertion’ that 
put vigor enough in our arms to—row her to 
the shore. 

‘‘ There we found two wicked sprites of country 
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cousias, who had deluded the city-bred visitor 
into their boat, and then landed her high and dry 
upon the rock, under a false pretence of leaving 
her sojourn there entirely at her own option. 
She thanked us with an agitated voice. Had it 
not been for our timely aid, she trembled to 
think of her probable fate? Possibly some rough 
countryman, whose whole soul was absorbed in 
‘a mess of crabs,’ and whose boat was polluted 
with the presence of oysters, and other shelly 
abominations, would have offered the aid it had 
been our glorious privilege to bestow, and con- 
veyed her in quiet obscurity to the cosy farm 
house which now presented itself to our view!” 

‘‘T am sure that I said nothing of the kind!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Chester, joining in the laugh 
which this description raised. 

‘*No,” replied her husband, ‘‘but there is a 
silent kind of woe, where words are useless, and 
your look spoke all sorts of horrors. We forgot 
all about the fishing, and spent the evening at 
the farm-house. 

“The next day, I was obliged, of course, to 
call and inquire after Miss Undine’s health; and 
I lingered, fascinated, like the knight at the 
fisherman’s cottage. The cousins were in dis- 
grace, for she had vowed never to forgive them; 
and they really appeared quite penitent. 

« ‘Had any fortune-teller said to me, before 
leaving home, ‘you will find your future wife 
seated, half dressed, upon a rock in the water,’ 
I should have been quite as much amused as 
was Agil, in the Arabian Nights, when told by 
the young man that he was his predestined mur- 
derer. And yet soit was. I met with the fate 
of the poor fish whose capture I had meditated; 
and after a few inffectual struggles, found myself 
landed upon the shore of matrimony. I would 
say to young men, in a friendly way, ‘beware of 
fishing!’ but, alas! who can tell in what form the 
dangers may lurk?’” 

‘¢ By-the-bye,” said one of the culprit cousins, 
who was seated next to Mrs. Chester, ‘have you 
ever forgiven us, Matilda? I really trembled 
before your rage.” 

“Yes,” she softly whispered, “I forgave you 
one moonlight night, as I stood in the old orchard!” 

Low as had been the whisper, her husband 
heard it, and his smile spoke eloquently for the 
thoughts her words had awakened. 

‘“‘Now,” said the doctor, ‘‘ who else ‘can a tale 
unfold?” 

Scarcely had he pronounced these words ere 
the door opened, and Mr. Ormsby, the clergy- 
man, entered. A warm welcome instantly greeted 
him from the master of the house, by whom he 
had been invited to join the Christmas party; 
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and the circle around the fire made room for him 
with respectful alacrity. His appearance pre- 
sented quite a contrast to that of the merry party 
assembled. Small particles of snow, that were 
rapidly melting on his boots before the warm jn. 
fluence of the cheering blaze, showed that he had 

been wandering in some bye-road, where his own 
footsteps had probably made the first path. Hig 
face was blue with the cold; and his coat wag 
buttoned closely around him, as though he had 
prepared himself to endure. His sudden appear. 
ance threw a momentary quiet over the whole 
party; and he, himself, sat absorbed in the con- 
templation of a solemn scene he had just wit. 
nessed. 

““My friends,” said he, at length, ‘may I be 
permitted to add my story to the recital, which, 
I doubt not, are more suited to the merry 
thoughts of Christmas Eve? There are many 
varied scenes enacted on the eve of this gay 
festival; and I would remind you that while to 
us come the light and the blessings, to others ig 
‘darkness and the shadow of death.’” 

The merry party were instantly subdued; and 
listening in respectful attention, they waited for 
Mr. Ormsby’s narrative. 





‘Some distance from here,’ said he, ‘sur- 
rounded by trackless snow, there is a small cabin 
that stands by itself, lonely and isolated. In 
summer a thick grove on one side imparts an 
air of quiet beauty to the humble dwelling; but 
when the trees are bare and leafless, it is indeed 
a dreary spot. 

“In this cabin a lonely mother has watched 
and waited for the return of a son who was to 
her the one bark freighted with all her earthly 
hopes. For long years she lived a lonely woman 
—far removed from those whom birth and edu- 
cation entitled her to call her equals—living on 
in her lonely dwelling with the one hope clinging 
about her heart, and buoying her up above the 
sorrows that encompassed her weary lot. 

“In earlier years she had toiled beyond her 
strength to educate the boy who alone remained 
to remind her that life was not aid desolate; and 
he grew to the years of manhood with his own 
wild dreams cherished and strengthened by his 
mother’s counsels. He was to achieve a triumph 
of Fate; his name was to be enrolled in the 
annals of Fame—and wealth and honors were to 
compensate the two world-abandoned ones for 
all their deprivations. 

‘I have listened to such recitals from that 
mother’s lips—and her excited manner and 
kindly eye fully proclaimed her faith in the 





fulfilment of these extravagant visions. The 
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realization of this one dream constituted her 
only hope for the future. Jt was the boy’s reli- 
gion, It had fled his mind from his earliest in- 
fancy; and he had grown to manhood with that 
one thought still uppermost in his heart. As 
the mother gazed upon the pale and silent boy, 
whom the sports of youth failed to allure, and 
marked the slight hand that held the pencil, she 
hailed with delight these evidences of the soul- 
absorbing genius that was slowly consuming the 
springs of life For he had talent; his mother 
has shown me sketches and pictures that would 
not have disgraced the first efforts of Titian or 
Da Vinci—but, alas! he had neither money nor 
friends, and without these unprotected genius 
may struggle in vain against the rough blasts of 
the world. 

“Years ago, she had sent her son from her; 
he had gone to the old world to compare with 
his the works of the old masters, and catch from 
the glowing sky of Italy the inspiration that has 
rendered them immortal. And then the lonely 
mother came to the humble cabin; and there she 
waited and watched for him whose return was to 
open a new life to both. 

“Her son’s letters had spoken of a painting 
on which he was engaged, that would probably 
achieve a triumph at the exhibition that was 
soon to take place; and the poor mother lifted 
her head proudly from the precious paper, as 
she said, 

“¢He will return on Christmas Eve.’ 

*¢And why on Christmas Eve?’ I asked, for 
her tone was that of one who had some private 
reason for making the assertion. 

“Her eye kindled with a strange fire as she 
answered, ‘You have often spoken to me of that 
goodness which showers benefits on the poor as 
well as the rich—the good and the bad alike— 
think you that J shall always be forgotten? He 
will return on Christmas Eve.’ 

“Many times had she repeated this with a 
defiant air; and I half trembled as I pictured 
Christmas Eve at the widow’s cottage. 

“This evening, I had just buttoned my over- 
coat in the hall, to set forth on my pilgrimage 
hither, when a messenger arrived from the 
widow, who requested my presence at the cabin. 
The man was an illiterate countryman, and I 
asked him no questions, but pursued my lonely 
way in silence—almost forgetful that he was 
beside me. The houses that I passed sent forth 
bright gleams to welcome the Christmas Eve; 
and the sound of sleigh-bells broke on the air as 
though in mockery of all gloomy thoughts. 

“But as I approached the cabin, the houses 
were fewer and more humble in appearance, and 
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the road dreary and unfrequented. Trackless 
snow-drifts blocked up the way; and I arrived at 
the cabin cold and weary. A single light burned 
in the widow’s apartment, and with a foreboding 
heart I knocked at the door. 

““It was opened by the lonely occupant, but 
her face was turned from me; and in silence she 
led the way to a couch, where reclined the ema- 
ciated figure of her son. He had returned on 
Christmas Eve—but it was to die. She sank 
beneath the stroke, and covered her face with 
her hands in speechless agony. 

‘Opening his large, dark eyes, which had been 
closed from extreme exhaustion, the young artist 
softly whispered, ‘’Tis true, dear mother, that I 
have lost the Fame so long pursued—but I have 
gained what is of far more value. You never 
taught me that, mother—or it had been better for 
us both.’ 

“A deep sigh burst from the depths of her 
heavy heart, and I turned aside to hide the tears 
I could not control—for ‘he was the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow.’” 

Several of the company, much affected, ex- 
pressed their intention of visiting the widow's 
cabin after the Christmas service. Mr. Ormsby 
shook his head sadly. 

««The wanderer,” said he, ‘has nowa home on 
high—but the poor, lonely mother may, perhaps, 
be softened by friendly sympathy.” 

A party was instantly organized to visit the 
cabin to-morrow; and subdued by the picture of 
actual grief which had been thus vividly brought 
before them, they sat quietly dwelling on the 
contrast between their own lot and that of the 
poor widow. 





The fair, pale moon looked brightly through 
the old-fashioned window at the head of the 
staircase-landing; and young hearts paused on 
that Christmas Eve, and looked dreamily out on 
the stillness, ere they went to the slumber from 
which they would awaken to a glorious morrow. 

And maidens dwelt fondly on the tones of the 
magic ‘‘good night” that had greeted them from 
lips beloved; and mothers thought of their sleep- 
ing cherubs, wrapt in innocent dreams of Santa 
Claus; and old people remembered the Christmas 
Eves that had passed like a fleeting vision. 

And the moon shone down on the cold, still 
features of the dead—and the moonbeams played 
idly with the scattered locks a mother's hand had 
so often caressed, and mocked the dull place with 
their unwelcome light. 

Hundreds of years ago, they had bathed the 
earth in a silver flood, when came the glad tid- 
ings, ‘‘A star has arisen in the East!” 





ELIZA GREEN’S WEDDING. 





BY MARY L. MEANY. 





‘‘Drp you hear that Eliza Green is soon to be 
married?” inquired one of two ladies who were 
making a morning call on their friend, Mrs. 
Minley. 

*“‘No. I understood that the marriage was 
not to take place for some time,” was the reply. 

“So it was rumored; but I met Eliza, yester- 
day, while shopping, and ascertained that it is to 
be on next Thursday week. I went with her to 
select her purchases: a beautiful light silk for a 
bridal dress. 

‘Is it possible?” interrupted Mrs. Minley, in 
a tone of surprise. 

‘‘Yes; and a very handsome cashmere; beside 
crimson merino for a travelling dress, to be trim- 
med with black velvet.” ’ 

“They are going on a journey, then?” 

“Oh, I suppose only to see Robert’s people, 
who, you know, live at some distance: but you 
seem surprised, Mrs. Minley?” 

“TI am, indeed, surprised to hear of Eliza 
Green having made such purchases. They are 
quite unsuited both to her present condition and 
that in prospect.” 

“T do not think so; she is to have a wedding 
party, and, of course, needs a handsome wedding 
dress; and, for the others, she would not like 
to go, without something new and fashionable, 
among her new relations.” 

‘“‘Who are, I believe, plain, old-fashioned 
country people,” rejoined Mrs. Minley, with a 
smile, ‘to whom novelty and fashion are things 
of no consequence.” 

‘Well, I thought her very economical,” per- 
sisted Miss Hardin. ‘I wished her to choose 
a pretty bridal dress, but she said the silk which 
she was obliged to have, would answer for that 
occasion; and I could not persuade her to the 
contrary, though I tried my best.” 

‘* Very inconsiderate in you, Frances,” replied 
her companion, Mrs. Ridgeway. ‘‘A handsome 
light silk will be as suitable for her wedding 
night as white satin and blond, on which I know 
your thoughts are bent.” 

‘Far more so, I think,” chimed in Mrs. Min- 
ley. 

‘“‘Why, what is the matter with you both this 
morning? One would imagine your leige lords 
had been reading you impressive lectures on 





economy,” said Miss Hardin, laughing, though 
evidently not well pleased. ‘However, I dig 
not propose to Eliza to get satin or blond; g 
pretty Swiss or mull looks very well, for a bridal 
dress, far better, to my taste, than a colored silk, 
although thai is necessary afterward. Jane Car. 
penter wore a beautifully embroidered robe the 
night she was married, and indeed her purchases 
were far more extravagant than Eliza’s; yet | 
have never heard you speak so of her, Mrs. Min- 
ley.” 

*¢You do not consider the difference in the two 
cases, my dear Frances,” replied Mrs. Minley, 
seriously. ‘Mr. Carpenter has been doing g 
good business for many years, and Jane as an 
only child has been always indulged as much as 
possible; so that it was no wonder he thought 
proper to give a large party on occasion of her 
marriage, nor that she should be, as you say, 
somewhat extravagant in her expenditure. Eliza 
on the other hand is but one of a large family, 
and her father only partner in a manufacturing 
establishment, which, if it were all in his own 
hands, would not enable him to maintain his 
family in the style to which the Carpenters have 
been accustomed. Neither is there anything 
more encouraging in Eliza’s future prospects. 
As clerk in one of our retail stores Mr. Bird’s 
salary must be trifling.” 

‘Only three hundred dollars a year, I believe. 
Jane’s husband, on the contrary, has a large 
salary in one of the extensive firms of ——. Can 
you not perceive the difference in the circum- 
stances of your two friends, Frances; and that 
what is wilful, unauthorized extravagance in the 
one, is natural and proper in the other?” 

‘‘None are so blind as those who will not see,” 
replied the young lady, gaily, as she rose to take 
leave. ‘There is to be a very nice wedding— 
about twenty persons will be invited, Eliza told 
me—and I always maintain that a bride should 
look as well as possible before so many people.” 

‘‘How strange Mrs. Minley is,” she resumed, 
when once more in the street with Mrs. Ridge- 
way. ‘To think of her criticizing poor Eliza in 
such a strain. It is only proper in Mr. Green to 
give her two or three handsome dresses, the last 
he will have to purchase for her: and she has a8 
much right to them and to a wedding party, too, 
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as Jane Carpenter had. I was almost angry 
with you for taking part with her.” 

«] know very little of the parties concerned,” 
replied Mrs. Ridgeway, as she paused at a corner 
from which diverged their paths homeward, “ but 
it struck me that Mrs. Minley was more than half 
right.” 

And Mrs. Minley was more than half right; 
she was altogether right in her views. 

The wedding night came in due time, and 
everything passed off pleasantly. The bride 
looked very sweetly in her delicate silk; the 
supper was by general consent pronounced ex- 
cellent; and the younger members of the family, 
who, as some one maliciously observed, were 
wild with delight at finding themselves so hand- 
somely attired, added much by their innocent 
mirthfulness to the joy of the occasion. Mr. 
and Mrs. Green dispensed their hospitalities 
pleasantly, and if an occasional shade of gravity 
was for a moment visible in either, surely that 
was natural on an occasion that separated their 
eldest child in name and fortune from them. 

The following morning the young pair set out 
for the distant farm, where dwelt in humble and 
peaceful tranquillity the aged parents of the 
groom. ‘The crimson merino travelling dress 
trimmed with black velvet,” of course received 
a due share of notice in the various conversa- 
tions for which the wedding furnished a fruitful 
theme during days succeeding. Most persons 
concurred in censuring the whole affair as shame- 
fully extravagant, particularly as Mr.Green’s em- 
barrassed circumstances were generally known 
to the towns-people. Severe losses had been 
sustained by the manufactory during the pre- 
vious year, and with the increased expenditure 
incident to his daughter going into company, he 
had found it extremely difficult to provide for 
his large family, and the rent of his comfortable 
dwelling house necessarily remained unvaid. But 
hoping for ‘better times,” and calculating on a 
great reduction in h hold exp after the 
departure of his daughter, and the eldest son, 
who was now apprenticed to a tradesman in a 
neighboring town, Mr. Green had felt but little 
uneasiness respecting the rent; especially as the 
landlord was an old acquaintance, who readily 
received his apologies for non-payment, and pro- 
fessed himself willing to wait till a more propi- 
tious season. 

Now, however, indignant at the reports and 
Tumors everywhere circulating, Mr. Abell waited 
on Mr. Green with a peremptory demand at once 
to pay the arrears or leave the house. In vain 
the delinquent tenant urged his inability to 
comply, and the oft-expressed willingness of 
Vou. XXIV.—18 
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Mr. Abell to wait his convenience; while, to in- 
crease his perplexity, the dry-goods merchant 
and others to whom of late he had become in- 
debted, having an inkling of his embarrassments, 
presented their bills and pressed for immediate 
payment. His partner, who had long desired to 
have the manufactory in his own hands, listened 
coldly to the distressed man’s account of his 
situation; but generously offered to buy him out 
as the only means he could devise of freeing him 
from his difficulties. This proposal, bitter as it 
was to Mr. Green, he felt at length compelled to 
accept. With a heavy heart he transferred his 
share of the business at a sacrifice to his grasp- 
ing partner; and on the very day his daughter 
returned in high spirits from her wedding trip, 
her father entered as workman the establishment 
in which the best years of his life had been spent 
as master; crushed and broken in spirit; not 
more by the change in his condition and the 
prospect of ceaseless toil, than by the conscious- 
ness of his inability to provide for his large 
family by daily labor at his advanced age. 

‘*What a sad termination to Eliza’s wedding 
festivities!” said Mrs. Minley, when on next 
meeting with Miss Hardin, the misfortunes of 
Mr. Green were duly commented on. ‘If, as I 
have heard, she prevailed on her father against 
his better judgment to incur the expenses which 
have brought him into this trouble, how must 
the thoughtless girl now suffer from her own re- 
proachful feelings.” 

‘*Eliza was not aware that her father’s means 
were so very limited,” replied Miss Hardin; 
‘*and I cannot see why she or her parents should 
have any cause for self-upbraiding. It was all 
the fault of that old Abell, the miserly, unfeeling 
man! I always thought him covetous and sel- 
fish; but I could not have deemed him capable 
of an act so utterly contemptible and heartless.” 

“Mr. Abell only acted as most others in his 
situation would have done,” returned Mrs. Min- 
ley, smiling at her young friend’s vehemence. 
‘¢He showed indeed neither generosity nor mag- 
nanimity toward his unfortunate tenant, but 
these virtues, Frances, are seldom exhibited in 
the dealings between debtor and creditor. Nor 
do 1 think that he is altogether to blame in this 
matter. If Mr. Abell’s conduct was contemptible 
and heartless, Mr. Green’s was certainly rash and 
imprudent. You remember the remark of that 
shrewd observer of human nature, Franklin, in 
his advice to mechanics:—‘The sound of your 
hammer at five in the morning, or at nine at 
night, heard by a creditor, makes him easy six 
months longer; but if he sees you at a billiard- 
table, or hears your voice in a tavern, when you 
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should be at work, he sends for his money the , lessly incurring new debts, and rushing into ex. 
next day.’ The justice of this observation every ; penses which even their best friends must deem 
day’s experience confirms. There are few credi- ; unjustifiable, though in other respects their con. 
tors who will not extend some indulgence to ; duct be admirable, it is scarcely wonderful that 
those whom they see to be frugal, industrious } the indignant creditors should withdraw the 
and persevering; but when they find them need- ‘ leniency that has been so much abused.” 
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BY FRANK LEE. 





Wirn idle songs they wreathe 
The champak blossoms in my flowing hair, 
Nought but unquiet thoughts their perfumes breathe— 
They must not linger there. 


Take them away, 

And bring to me a wreath of scentless flowers; 
I lay my hopes and girlhood off to-day— 

These bloom’d within their bowers! 


How oft my giddy feet 
Have trod in wantonness these blossoms out, 
While my soul reveled on the rising sweet— 
A fragrant mist about. 


This is my recompense! 
E’en as I crush’d those buds to scent their soft 
perfume, 
They ope my heart and drag its treasures there 
To gild a living tomb. 


Oh, how these big tears scorch !— 
I hear the coming maidens shout my name: 
They burn my heart upon a bridal torch, 
These drops but feed the flame. 


Yet for a Sultan’s bride 
The gems they bind my raven hair between— 
Yet rather death by that young Christian’s side 
Than life—a harem queen! 


Leaning from my casement, 
While soften’d tones swept down the Summer air, 


A sudden thrill was o’er my being sent, 
That left me trembling there. 


My bounding heart drank in 

A thousand feelings strange and sweet and new; 
I, if those fond delights had aught of sin 

From Love’s own soul they grew. 


A stranger from afar 
Upon whose lip a cold clime’s accents rung, 
Whose eyes had glowing brightness as a star, 
Beneath the casement sung. 


I push’d the vines aside 
And gaz’d out on the night with fragrance dim, 
> Then clos’d my eyes to hide the speaking tide 
$ They madly pour’d on him. 


$ He rais’d his slender hand— 

; I flung some blossoms with a silver clasp, 

I saw him then in fondness kiss the band, 
As misers treasure grasp. 


I felt my cheek grow white, 
Then flush like crimson blossoms at their core. 
There was a sound—he hurried through the night, 
And then—we met no more! 


Now bridal flowers wave 
Amid my hair and bind my vestment’s fold; 
A bride—yet nothing better than a slave— 
Bought with a Pasha’s gold. 








LINES FOR MUSIC. 





BY MES. C. H. CRISWELL. 





Unpo the links—unbind the chain— 
And give me back my heart again! 

Be kind for once—thou hast the key— 
And set my heart from prison free. 


Those eyes entrapped me—oh, those eyes! 
Such strange enchantment in them lies; 


I tried to ’scape them—but in vain— 
Oh, give me back my heart again! 


Undo the links—the chain unbind— 
I would not have this heart confined; 
Must it repine while thine is free? 
Oh, give the prisoner back to me! 
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I map been many years successfully established ‘ same young lady who had been the subject of the 


in practice in Cincinnati, and was no longer a 
young man, when one day pausing with a foot ; 
on the steps of my carriage to read a letter my « 


servant had placed in my hand, I chanced to | 
; eyes were clear, indeed, but languid and heavy; 
‘she complained of constant headache, and gene- 


overhear the conversation of some young men 
who were loitering near where I stood. 


They were commenting in extravagant terms ‘ 
‘such an air of hopeless apathy, that I should 


on a young lady who was approaching. She was 


superb—queenly—glorious, if one might believe ; 


the encomiums of her admirers. My curiosity 
somewhat roused, I glanced up, and beheld, as I 


thought then, and think still, the handsomest ; 


woman I had ever seen. Her appearance was 


as majestic as it was beautiful; yet, as she re- ‘ 


turned the gentlemen's salutations, a sweet, and 
gracious smile spoke of as much gentleness as 
pride of character. 

I recognized her as the much admired Miss 
Madeline C ——, who, with her mother, had but 
recently taken up her residence in our city. 

When she had passed, I endeavored to resume 
the reading of my letter; 
sation of my talkative neighbors attra-ted my 
attention. 

“T'll tell you what it is, Fred,” cried one, ‘all 
conquering ag you are, you’d not find success 
such a certain thing in ¢hai quarter.” 

“No?” carelessly asked the young gentleman 
addressed, a man of remarkable personal beauty 
—‘I’m rather incredulous of these invincible 
women, myself.” 

“They say Miss Madeline has already refused 
many excellent offers; and I fancy, with er, you 
would fare no better than the others, notwith- 
standing your fortune, unless you chanced to 
strike her fancy.” 

“The probability is that I should strike her 
fancy,” returned Fred Thornton, coolly, yawning 
as he spoke. 

“T lay you a bet of a hundred dollars that you 
do not win her,” retorted his companion. 

“Done,” said Thornton, and further I heard 
not, for becoming conscious of the impropriety 
of so long playing eaves-dropper, I stepped into 
my carriage, and thought no more of the matter. 


‘above coaversation. 


but again the conver- ‘ 


She was greatly changed, 
but if possible more lovely than ever. Her bril- 
‘ liant complexion had faded to purest white, 
scarcely tinged with the rose; her large, blue 


ral weakness, while her whole appearance wore 


have had no hesitation in attributing her illness 
; to some secret grief, had not every happiness 
, seemed to surround her. 
She was understood to be engaged to be mar- 
‘ried to a most excellent young man, Mr. Charles 
Leman; kind friends surrounded, a doting mother 
‘ was devoted to her; rich, and so very beautiful, 
I could imagine no cause for any sorrow, aud 
was completely puzzled. 

The preparations were already going on for 
; her wedding, which if Madeline’s health per- 
{mitted, was to take place in two months. It 
‘ crossed my mind as a passing thought, that Fred 
Thornton had lost his wager, and I confess the 
‘idea gave me pleasure, for the young man’s 
vanity had not pleased me. 
; I visited my patient daily, and soon became 
; intensely interested in her—nay, more, I grew 
¢ 
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extremely fond of her; for indeed I have never 
seen any one so capable of attaching all who 
surrounded her—her’s was truly a tender and 
‘noble character. I felt the pitying tenderness 
of a father, for the poor suffering child, and 
‘naturally manifested the affection I felt for her, 
in a thousand little ways. My visits to her 
absorbed an undue proportion of my time—I 
‘seldom came without bringing her some token, 
proving that my thoughts had been occupied 
with her during my absence—a flower—a bunch 
,of grapes, or a book; sometimes too, I took her 
‘ short drives into the country with me, hoping to 
‘ divert and amuse her. 

Madeline understood the sincerity of the affec- 
tion I always manifested for her, and ere long 
returned it with all the generous warmth of her 

§ nature, 
$ Notwithstanding all my endeavors, however, 


About six months from that time I was sum- $I found with concern, that I was doing nothing 


moned professionally to the house of Mrs. C——. 
On arriving there, I found my patient to be the 


for my patient. 
? delicate. 


She grew daily more pale and 


The exertion that she was equal to 
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one week, was too much for her the next. I} bestow her hand on one man, while her whole 
became satisfied some mental trouble must be at } heart and soul are given to another?” 

the root of the evil, and conjectured that some I drew the excited girl to the seat beside me, 
misunderstanding between her and her lover ; and after a time succeeded in quieting her agita- 
might be the cause. I determined to watch ; tion so far that she was able to give me a con- 
them narrowly. } nected account of her story. 

A few days later I had an opportunity of; It appeared that this same Fred Thoraton, 
seeing them together. Mr. Leman entered the } ‘ whose wager to win Miss C ’s affections some 
room during my visit, bearing in his arms two ; months before I had accidentally overheard, had 
immense volumes of rare engravings, which he | ‘ immediately afterward sought her society, and 
designed as a present to his mistress, knowing { paid her the most marked attentions, 
her fondness for works of art. His manly face Young Thornton was handsome, most attractive 
was radiant with pleasure as he saw Madeline’s }in his manners—his mind was well cultivated, 
gratification at his gift, and he proceeded in an ; and he was not without some good qualities, 
animated manner to explain to her how he had ; which he knew well how to display, while his 
been so fortunate as to meet with the work in } more unamiable traits of selfishness, vanity and 
question, which he said he had heard her praise ; want of principle, he as well understood how to 
several months previously. Madeline thanked ; conceal. 
him for his kindness by a grateful look, and held Madeline, of course, never doubting the sin- 
out her hand to him; but when he took it eagerly, } cerity of his unusually pressing attentions, and 
and would have kissed it, she shrank visibly, and ‘ believing herself ardently beloved, gradually 
grew pale as death—I placed my fingers care- { yielded up her whole heart to him. It was not 
lessly on my patient's pulse, and found it beating ; till it was too late for her to recall her affec- 
nervously and agitatedly. $ tions, that some officious friend came to her 

‘She does not love him,” I said to myself, and ; with the story of the wager. 
fancied I was now at the bottom of Madeline’s; Naturally extremely proud and _ sensitive, 
heart. ; Madeline was hurt to the quick, at the idea cf 


On calling the following day, the servant, as I: ; having been made the subject of a vulgar bet 


imagine, showed me to my patient’s room without | ; by the man she loved. ‘he thought that the 
announcing me as usual. On entering I saw her ; love she was cherishing in the ‘innermost shrine 
with her head buried in her arms, which rested ; of her heart,” had been merely esteemed a light 
on a table before her. Unaware of my vicinity, ; trifling thing—the subject of a wager—that feel- 
she was indulging in a violent fit of weeping. I {ings she had trembled even to analyze, were 
approached her, and laying my hand gently on already known and talked of by half the town— 
her shoulder, said with emotion, { all this was torture to her. Worse than all, was 
‘Madeline, my poor child, my heart aches for ; the conviction which forced itself upon her, of 
you.” the unworthiness of the man who could be guilty 
She looked up, and with a voice and look of; of such conduct. Still the story might not be 
agony cried, true. Should he deny it, not all the world should 
«Oh, doctor, it is killing me.” make ker believe it. 
I sat down beside her, and drawing her to me, When her lover came to her the next day, the 
said, words Madeline had long expected were spoken. 
“« My child, it is indeed killing you, this sorrow ; Thornton declared his love, and offered her his 
of yours which you are too proud to reveal. I{ hand. Madeline heard him, and then with what 


think, Madeline, you know I love you—if you 
were my own daughter you could not be more 
dear; come, confide in me—it will not be difficult, 
for I fancy I already half guess your secret—you 





calmness she could, informed him of her know- 
ledge of his wager—entreated him to deny it 
if he could, and finding him convicted by his 
silence, ended by saying, 


do not love Mr. Leman.” ‘* Farewell then, forever, Mr. Thornton. What- 
“That is not all,” said Madeline, greatly agi- ever it may cost me, I thank God that he has 
tated, and breaking from me, she walked up and ; saved me from uniting myself to one capable of 
down the room, wringing her hands despairingly. : the cruelty and heartlessness of making one in- 
‘*My child, be calm—do not agitate yourself ; nocent girl’s affections the subject of a wager.” 
thus, or I shall fear for your life.” In vain Thornton eagerly protested that how- 
**Life,” she cried, bitterly, pausing as she ; ever faulty at first, his heart was now really and 
spoke—‘‘ what charms do you think life has for ; entirely her’s, and urged his suit with all the elo- 
a woman of any sensibility, who is about to ‘ quence of passion; Madeline was firm. Thornton 
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at last losing his temper, proceeded in words of ;and having confessed to him her inability to 
rude violence to accuse her of having lured him {congue her first attachment, begged his consent 
on with seeming encouragement, in order to ; to the dissolution of all ties between them. 
punish him finally by a mortifying refusal. ma Mr. Leman, with true love and generosity, 
unjust and ungenerous accusation pained Made- sacceded unhesitatingly to her wishes, even at- 
line extremely, and when the agitating interview * tempting to conceal the deep disappointment her 
was over, her strength all gone, she fell into a 3 decision cost him. 
long, fainting fit, from which her friends feared This exciting interview, in addition to the one 
she would never wake. This swoon was but she had had with me, had been altogether too 
the first open sign, that the cruel trial she had {much for my poor Madeline’s strength. She 
passed had broken her heart and undermined $ was evidently beginning to sink. 
her health. § With a bursting heart I exerted all my skill 
Mr. Thornton left the city immediately, and $ to revive her; she followed my directions, smiled 
shortly afterward an old and faithful admirer of on me kindly, but shook her head significantly. 
Madeline’s once more made her an offer of his ‘On Mr. Leman, who sat beside her couch, she 
havd. She would have unhesitatingly declined {!ooked now and then with such glances of grati- 
it, but her mother’s entreaties, joined to those of ‘tude and confiding trust, that I saw the poor 
Mr. Leman induced her to waver. She confided { fellow could scarcely bear it. Her mother, 
to Mr. Leman the state of her heart, assured him ‘ greatly alarmed, sat on the other side holding 
of her determination never to marry Mr. Thorn- { her daughter’s hand, and seeking my face with 
ton, but also of her resolution never to unite her- ‘ those questioning, despairing looks, which every 
self to any man, unless her heart went with her } physician knows go well, and finds it so hard to 
hand. She told him she considered it her duty S meet. Unable to control my feelings I was 
to struggle with, and if possible to conquer her ; obliged to leave the house. 
unfortunate attachment; if he were willing to Many times that day, and the next, I was 
wait and abide the result he might do so I ‘beside my gentle patient, and saw no change 
believe at the time the poor girl was not without t excepting increasing weakness, which was in 
hopes of overcoming her ill-placed love; but she itself a most alarming symptom. My only hope 
over-rated her strength. Mr. Leman was satis- } was now in Thornton’s speedy arrival. To see 
fied. He loved vo truly, that he was willing to {him once more—to know that he still loved, if 
accept, for a time, the second place in the heart { anything could rouse her and enable her to rally 
where he hoped, one day, to gain the first. ; her strength, it would be this. I was in Made- 
But Madeline’s over anxious mother, and the ‘ line’s room, when the bell rang and afterward 
world, chose to consider her connexion with Mr. ‘a distant step was faintly heard in the hall. 
Leman ia the light of an engagement; and she Madeline, who knew nothing of my letter, 
felt all the unhappiness of the position into which raised her head from her pillow, and said to me 
she was forced—the betrothed wife of one man, ; calmly, 
while unable to conquer the love for another. ; «Doctor, that is Mr. Thornton; bring him here 
Madeline concluded her confession with burst- { at once.” 
ing tears, saying, I obeyed. 
“T was very proud, doctor; I do not knowthat? Thornton entered the room, and overcome by 
I repent it, but it has cost me my life.” ; the sight of the dying girl, sank on his knees by 
“Do not say so, my child,” I said, trying to ; her side, bursting into a passion of grief. 
soothe her, ‘my art may do wonders now that]; Madeline gave him her hand—Mr. Leman 


; 
$ 


know all;” and after waiting till she was again ; already held the other. I stood with her mother 
calm, I left her recommending quiet. at the foot of her couch, looking with eyes fuil 
On my return home, I immediately wrote to ‘ of tears at a sight strange as it was touching. 
Mr. Thornton. I had become convinced that } Madeline, calm and beautiful as an angel, lay 
my only hope of saving my patient, was in the ? between the two men who both loved her, (but 
chance of a change for the better resulting from ‘ oh, how differently) holding a hand of each, her 
seeing him once more. I informed Mr. Thornton : serene, heavenly face contrasting forcibly with 
of the state of Madeline’s health; coldly, but: the agitated countenances on either side. Her 
frankly, told him my reason for sending for him, { eyes were closed for a moment, as if she were 
and desired him to lose no time. | estleating all her strength. A change had in- 
On visiting my patient next day I found her ‘ deed taken place in Madeline at again seeing her 
much worse than usual. She had had a long ; lover; but, alas! it was not for the better. The 
conference with Mr. Leman after I had left her, { distress I felt, she must have seen in my face 
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on unclosing her eyes, for she motioned me to 
approach, and whispered in my ear, 

**Do not grieve, dearest doctor, that you could 
not save me for a wretched life. For a woman 
who has misplaced her love there is but one 
fate.” 

She pansed, and then said aloud, 

“Yes, Frederic, you I have loved—tove still; 


SEA, EARTH, 


rrr 
AND HEAVEN. 
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but you, Charles,” and she turned her eyes grate- 
fully upon him, “you have deserved my love, Tq 
you I leave the task of comforting my mother.” 

The sweet, low voice ceased; a heavenly 

; serenity rested on the lovely face; and by the 
superhuman sweetness of the smile that settled 
round her mouth, we knew that our poor Made- 
line’s sorrows were over, and her joys begun, 








SEA, EARTH, AND HEAVEN. 


BY MBS. T. 


Lona fathoms down beneath the deep, 

To know how many corses sweep 

With streaming hair—each one alone, 

By billow rock’d or tempest strown, 
Tossing forever; 

Where the land-breeze sounds no sigh, 

Where the redden’d corals lie, 

Upon whose summits peak’d and high 
The doom’d barks shiver; 

Oh, Sea! it is a fearful thing!— 

To hear the birds above thee sing, 

Yet know how many a hope is furl’d 

That flew beyond thy watery world 
To the tropic’s glow! 

Or, Northward plumed, the storm defying, 

Still the outworn pinion plying 

Toward some cold land where love undying 
Should melt the snow! 


To know, on every shore we tread, 
That some to stranger-graves are led, 
And deem—poor joy!—the grass grows best 
Where never loving foot hath press’d 
In sorrow’s crushing: 
By East—by West—far isles away, 
To wist not where Death next may lay 
His icy touch—till none i’ the clay 
Hears the heart rushing! 


A LOVE 
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Oh, Earth! it is a thing of woe!— 

To feel sweet gales around thee blow, 

Yet know that there be some who ne’er 

Shall! feel again that breathsome air, 
Joyful or sad; 

Ne’er mark again the hues that streak 

Thy nighted brow or sunbright cheek: 

Dear Earth!—dear Earth! the thought to speak 
Makes the heart mad! 


To know there is a land far-off, 
Beyond the doubter’s, scorner’s scoff, 
Too high for mortal bliss to deem— 
Out of the region of all dream, 
Where not a pang 
Shall wring the pulse that maddens here; 
Where there are joys that ask no tear, 
And sorrow’s serpent ne’er shall rear 
Its poison fang; 
Oh, Heaven! it is a blessed thing!— 
To wait yon trumpet’s summoning, 
When, life’s fierce battle lost and won, 
That peal shall shake the steadfast sun! 
And all shall meet 
Where His great way the angels keep, 
Who “giveth his beloved sleep”— 
Where is nor grave, nor storm, nor deep— 
At God’s own feet! 
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PARAPHRASED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Wuere the river is flowing soft wood-banks between, 

And the hawthorn tree snowing its buds on the green, 

Who waits me, with dew-drops that glance in her 
hair? 

—’Tis May, the blooming May !—but my lady’s more 
fair! 


She is lighter of foot than the merle on its wing, 
She has youth on her cheek that outrivals the Spring; 
Come forth to the greenwood, for Beauty is there: 


—’Tis May, the golden May!—but my lady’s more 
fair! 


Never tell me of Prudence than Winter more cold; 
‘ Never tell me that Gladness can ever grow old; 
I’ll enjoy my heart’s Spring-time, unclouded by 
care; 
$—’Tis May, the joyous May!—but my lady’s more 
{ fair! 





“KEEPING UP APPEARANCES.” 


BY ELLEN 


Tue Bentleys were famous for ‘keeping up 
appearances.” They lived in a handsome house 
at the fashionable end of the town; had costly 
rose-wood furniture and velvet carpets; went to 
Saratoga, Cape May, or Newport every summer; 
and lived altogether in a style that entitled them 
to be considered among the ‘best society,” at 
least so far as spending money is concerned. 
Yet it was a wonder to more than one person 
how Mr. Bentley managed to afford all this, for 
his business was known not to be very good, and 
was suspected of being actually indifferent. 

The Bentleys had risen, as the phrase goes, 
“from nothing.” This would have been no 
objection to them, if they had been people of 
real worth—people of correct principles, good 
taste, cultivated minds and elegant behavior. { 
But the Bentleys were as vulgar as they were ? 
ignorant, and as ignorant as they were false. 3 
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The paste diamonds which Mrs. Bentley some- $ 
times wore, and which deceived her whole circle 
of fashionable friends, were a type of herself, 
her daughters and her husband. The existence 
of the family consisted, in fact, in substituting 
glitter for gold, in a word ‘‘in keeping up ap- 


pearances.” For they not only lived as if they 
had twice the income they really had, but they 
pretended to be connoisseurs in music and the 
arts: and as the set among whom they moved had 
plenty of people as ignorant as themselves, this 
game of deception succeeded better than might 
have been thought. Sometimes, however, those 
who were better informed, had occasion to laugh 
in secret at the absurdities the Bentleys com- 
mitted. ‘*Your wife is a fashionable woman,” 
said an acquaintance to Mr. Bentley. ‘Why 
don’t she have @ dejeuner? They’re all the 
rage.” ‘Oh!’ answered the husband, ignorant 
of what a dejewner was, but thinking to carry it 
off with a high air, ‘‘she went out, this very 
morning to buy one.” 

With all his easy nonchalance, however, Mr. 
Bentley carried a sad heart in his bosom; for 
his expenses greatly exceeded his income, and 
he was rapidly going to ruin. For years he had 
carried on business by borrowing from day to 
day; by discounts from banks; or by loans on 
temporary mortgages of his fine furniture. 





Often, on looking back at the end of the year, he 
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wondered how he had managed to get through. 
But, in some respects, Mr. Bentley was an ex- 
traordinary man. Among other things, he was 
the perfection of plausibility. Few men could 
borrow money with more grace, and still fewer, 
it must be owned, could pay it with less punc- 
tuality. The world, however, is full of dupes, 
and in a iarge city, a man like Mr. Bentley can 
go on, for many a year, without exhausting his 
victims. 

‘¢My dear,” said Mrs. Bentley to her spouse, 
‘‘we must give a ball on Ada’s birth-night.”’ 

‘‘Really,” answered Mr. Bentley, ‘‘1’m afraid 
it can’t be done, Eliza. I’m shockingly short.” 

“‘T know that,” was the reply, ‘‘you’re always 
short of course. Men with a large family like 
yours are necessarily short. But when the girls 
are married, there needn’t be such occasion for 
spending money; we can economize then, you 
know. Now Ada will be eighteen next month, 
and young Howard is debating a proposal: a 
ball, I’m sure, will bring him to the point.” 

“You think he’s serious? Old Howard is 
as rich as a Jew, and it would be a splendid 
match. But, unless the son is really in earnest, 
I shouldn’t be willing to go to the expense of a 
ball, just now. Honestly, Eliza, I don’t see how 
I’m to get through next month.” 

“T don’t think there’s the least doubt that a 
ball would settle the affair. Ada looks charm- 
ingly in a ball dress, but as the Howards are 
among our old families, who are very exclusive, 
her lover hasn’t had a chance to see her in one, 
for they haven’t met at a ball since their acquaint- 
ance.” 

‘sWell, well,” said Mr. Bentley, somewhat im- 
patiently, ‘“‘do as you please. If Ada had old 
Howard for a father-in-law, perhaps one might 


” 


But Mr. Bentley did not finish the sentence. 
Even he, sanguine and plausible as he was, 
doubted whether the elder Howard was the man 
to be his dupe, so he broke off into a whistle, 
and left the room a moment after. 

Mrs. Bentley lost no time in preparing for the 
ball, which she determined should be the most 
brilliant of the season. She had long wished to 
get into the Howard set, and now seized the 
opportunity to invite several ladies, members of 
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it, whom she had met in the summer at Saratoga. 
Her acquaintance with them did not, indeed, 
warrant such a liberty; but as young Mr. How- 
ard was coming, she hoped they would oome 
also: at any rate she resolved to make a bold 
push, or what she called, in her Anglo-Saxon 
French, ‘‘koop de mane.” 

Enormous bills for the ball now began to come 
in, for nobody would supply the Bentleys without 
the cash in advance. Poor Mr. Bentley was 
driven to his wit’s ends to find means to liquidate 
these accounts. In one or two cases, he called 
personally with his order, hoping that it would 
be filled if part of the amount was paid; but 
confectioners, florists, and wine merchants were, 
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supper table was laid for three hundred guests, 
Every delicacy of the season—the choicest game, 
the most exquisite wines—was in preparation 
for the evening Ada, in whose honor all this 
expense had been incurred, was already under 
the hands of a dressing-maid, her elaborate attire 
lying displayed upon the bed, while the exulting 
mother stood by flattering her on her beauty, 











We have neglected to describe the daughter, 
But it is a task that will not detain us long, 


Miss Bentley was silly, selfish and conceited; in 
3 


looks a vapid doll; in manners a piece of senti- 
mental affectation. She despised her parents, 
because she knew just enough to detect their 


3 ignorance, and knew too little to feel how much 


by this time, pretty well acquainted with their; she owed to them, who to her at least had ever 


customer; and not a pound of cake, a solitary 
bouquet, or a single bottle of wine could Mr. 


been indulgent. Her whole thoughts, at this 
particular juncture, were devoted to securing her 


Bentley obtain without, as the inexorable dealers } lover. Not that she had the least bit of affection 


phrased it, ‘cash in hand.” 
Two days before the ball, Mr. Bentley went, 


for him. But he was rich; he was of an old 
family; he was handsome, well-bred and popu- 


in despair, to a monied acquaintance, offering } lar: and there was not enough heart in this vain 


to pledge his furniture for an advance of a thou- 
sand dollars, 
‘You can go with me to the house, this morn- 


creature to pause at the sacrilege of marriage 
without love. 
‘Everything is ready, my dear,” said Mrs. 


ing,” he said, ‘‘at the hour when Mrs. Bentley } Bentley. ‘You had better finish dressing. The 
and Ada receive visitors, and examine the things, } company will soon begin to arrive. I wonder 


on a pretence of sauntering about the rooms with 
me to look at the pictures.” 





what can keep your papa.” 
“Oh! papa is never punctual, you know,” 


The bargain was struck, for the terms offered, ; carelessly replied the young lady. ‘It’s pro- 
by the desperate husband, were liberal; and } voking, however, he isn’t here, for he’ll hardly 


accordingly, at the usual time when Mrs. Bent- 


ley and her daughter, in their most elegant >} 


morning costume, received visitors, the husband 


have time to dress.” 
An hour later, and mother and daughter stood 


3 ready to receive their guests, who might now be 


made his appearance with his companion, whom > expected to arrive every minute. The parlors 


he introduced as a friend he was desirous the 


} were blazing with light; the white-gloved ser- 
ladies should know: and then, after some brief } 


vants were on the staircase; and the band of 


chat with the mistress of the house, the two rose ; music for the waltzers had arranged its tem- 
and walked about the rooms. Little did young} porary orchestra and waited the opening of the 


Mr. Howard, as he conversed in whispers with 
Ada, think that Mr. Bentley and his companion, 
as they sauntered around, talking in a low tone, 
and looking at pictures, statuettes and other 
articles of viriu, or occasionally pausing by a 
magnificent piano or console, were discussing a 
mortgage of all this superb furniture. But 
stranger scenes occur, almost weekly, on the 
Fifth Avenue, or out Walnut street, among those 
who are ‘‘keeping up appearances.” 

The day of the ball came at last. Servants 
had been busy all day in transforming the Bent- 
ley’s mansion into an impromptu palace of fairy 
land. The hall was crowded with rare exotics; 


ball. Everything was prepared for the festival, 
except the presence of the host. Mr. Bentley, 
strange to say, had not yet come home, and his 
wife began to grow anxious, as her face plainly 
showed. More than once Mrs. Bentley whis- 
pered her alarm to her child, but Ada was in 
such a flutter of selfish vanity that she could not 
participate in her mother’s fears, and her in- 
variable reply was that ‘‘papa would be home, 
by-and-bye; he was never punctual.” 

And now the guests began to arrive. Mrs. 
Bentley, wearing her blandest smiles, received 
arrival after arrival, and forgot, for a time, in 
the excitement, the unaccountable absence of 


the reception rooms were ornamented with the‘ her husband. But as the evening wore on, 


costliest bouquets; and the conservatory, at the } 


end of the suite, was fragrant with the finest 


without his return, her anxiety began to return. 
Yet she still smiled and smiled, striving to ‘‘ keep 


specimens from the hot-house of Buist. The’ up appearances.” 
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By-and-bye she noticed also that many mem, before, in the hope of retrieving himself by one 
who had been invited, and even sent acceptances, } bold stroke, Mr. Bentley had entered into a 
had not arrived. Young Mr. Howard himself was 3 heavy stock speculation. But stocks had fallen, 
missing. People, too, began to gather in little } almost from that hour. (Qn this day, large liabi- 
groups, and to whisper together, glancing at her ? lities had matured, growing out of the specula- 
and Ada: but, if she approached, they suddenly 3 tion; and being unable to meet them, he had, in 
ceased, and with evident embarrassment. What} moment of desperation, committed a forgery. 
could it all mean? The crime had been almost immediately dis- 
She was not left in doubt long. While the; covered. Mr. Bentley had made a vain attempt 
music was at its loudest, and the waltzers inj to fly. But, being followed to his hiding, he had, 
their giddiest whirl, a pale, horror-stricken face 3 when he heard the officers on the stairs, taken 
appeared in one of the doorways, and beckoned } his own life. 
for Mrs. Bentley. The owner of that face was The guests dispersed like affrighted birds, 
her sole surviving brother, a man never seen at? when the hawk pounces upon one of their num- 
her gay parties ordinarily, and whose presence, } ber. In half an hour, the mansion, so lately bril- 
therefore, was a proof of some dire necessity. liant with light and reeling with music, was 
The band stopped, the waltzers ceased revolv- } dark, and still, and silent as the grave. 
ing, and a general rush to the door was followed} Mrs. Bentley now keeps a third-rate boarding- 
by a universal cry of terror. For, coming up} house. Her daughter is still unmarried, and 
the hall, borne on a settee, was the corpse of Mr. almost useless, for she is peevish and in ill- 
Bentley, the broken merchant, the discovered } health, and is always complaining of their mis- 
felon, the suicide. fortunes. And thus ends one tragedy, the result 
Yes! that was the end of all. A few weeks: of living to KEEP UP APPEARANCES. 
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BY ADA TREVANION. 





Taoven each beam Hope flung round thee is faded, , The tender remembrances vying, 
To kindle to brightness no more— Of all which in life thou hast been, 
Though the dark grave thy fair form hath shaded, And the image thou left me dying, 
And all thy brief beauty is o’er; So passionless, calm, and serene. 
My heart, oh! no other shall fill it, 
Though lovely that other may be, 
However the cold world may chill it, 
Its beatings shall still be for thee. 


My life, like a river which glasses 
A pure beam received from above, 
Though drear be the way which it passes, 
Still mirrors the light of thy love; 





Thy sweet deeds, unknown to the many, Hushed where that soft radiance is shining, 
On that faithful tablet are traced, The dark waters silently roll, 

Thy virtues, unequalled by any So my sad spirit glides, unrepining— 
Whose lustre Time’s annals hath graced— The spell o’er its waves is thy soul. 
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“THE HEART KNOWETH ITS OWN BITTERNESS.” 





BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 





Tar heart knoweth its own bitterness—ah! well— The heart with its own bitterness is rife! 
The Monarch of ‘the old world-time was wise! How many such the social world might show, 
For many a suffering soul could sadly tell Could we its burden of concealment know. 
What mournful meaning in that brief line lies! Our joys, and pleasures, are soon known and shar’d, 
Who has not given this strange heart sinking test For these are things that all can comprehend; 
Unto the loneness of our inner life? But the heart bitterness may not be bar’d, 


Aye—buried in the stillness of the breast Not even to our nearest earthly friend. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


I nap made all my preparations, packed up 
a few clothes, such as I could carry upon the 


claim the draught of cold water which poor 
Hagar gave to him. 
I went forth, braving all the woes that were 


horn of my saddle, and carefully sealed up the} divided by the outcast mother and her child, 
little coffer which was half full of gold. Turner? The rival that I had loved better than a sister 
had been absent most of the day, and Maria, > had taken the soul that was mine, and cruelly left 
luckily, had been summoned to the village for; me to perish or to suffer. It mattered as little 
some household purpose. All this was fortunate which to her as it did to Sarah, that her hand- 
for my purpose. Knowing that a few hours ; maid died in the wilderness, or passed heart. 
would separate us, perhaps forever, I could not ; broken to the other side. Driven forth from my 
have sustained my part in their presence. $ last shelter by my father’s sister, hunted down 

When they came home my eyes were red with ; like an evil thing, 1 felt like the poor stag which 
weeping, and I sat down helplessly between them, } I had once saved from the very foes that seemed 


so sick of heart that it seemed to me like death. } chasing me to death. As I sat there alone in 


They had heard of Cora’s elopement, and did not } my pretty chamber, with the coffer in my lap, 


wonder at my grief. $ and the bundle at my feet, I thought of the stone 
We parted for the night about ten. Oh, how } cairn beneath which my mother lay, deep in the 
I yearned to throw myself once more into those ; snow mountains, and wished that I too were 


kind arms and ask a last blessing! But it could 
not be. A suspicion that I was about to leave 
them would have defeated my plans. I knew 


painfully in my bosom, I went to my room. Oh, 
that dull, mournful hour of solitude while I 
waited for those two friends, all I had on earth 
to sleep, that I might creep like a thief from 
beneath their roof. I shall never forget that 
hour. A life-time of dreary pain was crowded 
into it. Remember I was very young, and could 
only recall as a dream the time when that park 
had not been my home. 

True, I had a purpose that gave me strength. 
Cora must be brought back to her father: then 
what was to be my fate? The gipsey caves of 
Grenada, those caves at whose bare remembrance 
my poor mother had shuddered even in the zenith 
of her happiness? But where else should I go? 
Ishmael was not more thoroughly cast out by his 
father’s people than I had been—while more for- 
tunate than me, his mother went with him into 
the desert. I went alone. In the broad world 





$ under it. 


Everything was still. Nothing but the faint 


> flutter of autumn leaves as they fell to the earth 
well that they would go forth into the highway ; 
homeless beggars rather than see me so depart. ; 

With calm sadness, though my heart swelled } 


reached my ear. Yes, one thing more, for the 
beatings of my poor heart sounded loud and 
quick in the stillness, like the laugh of winter 
winds when they beat upon masses of dead 
foliage. 

I got up at last—oh, with what heaviness of 
heart and limb. With the coffer in one hand, and 
the bundle in the other, I passed like a ghost 
from my beautiful chamber, leaving it bathed in 
the autumn moonbeams, all the more quiet that 
a weary heart had passed out of it. 

I went through the little picture gallery. The 
moonlight threw my black shadow on the lovely 
pictures and statuettes, veiling them, as it were, 
in mourning at my approach. As I looked back 
through my tears they were poised gracefully 
as ever, and smiling in the pale light heartless 
as my human friends. It was only in my path 
that the darkness fell. 

One moment I paused at the door of Turner's 
room; I held my breath listening at the key-hole 
for the faintest noise: a sigh from those loved 


there was no human being from whom I could} sleepers would have fallen upon my heart like a 
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blessing. Nothing reached me—nothing but the 
sound of the wind, which was beginning to sob 
among the leaves out of doors. 

As I listened something reeled against my 
ankle, and the soft paw of a house cat, whose 
jnstinct had recognized me in the dark, made 
me utter a faint exclamation. I stooped down 
and caressed the cat a moment, and then hurried 
away, fearful that my sobs would arouse Turner. 
The cat followed me to the stable, and looked on 
while I saddled Jupiter with a sort of grave 
wonder, which seemed to me like regret. She 
watched me as I fastened my bundle and mounted 
the poor old pony. When I rode away looking 
wistfully back at the house, she kept her place 
so long as I could distinguish her. 

I believe it was a beautiful night, certainly 
the moon was at its full, and the sky crowded 
with stars luminous with that deep glow which 
precedes an early frost. Without being boister- 
ous, the wind filled the leaves with their mournful 
whispers, and the fragrance of broke leaves and 
forest flowers, that always breathe their sweetest 
as the frost kills them, floated silently on the air, 
saddening the atmosphere with the perfume of 
their decay. 

I received all these impressions passively, for 
my heart was too heavy for anything but that 
dull, consciousness which is blunted by pain. 
All the way I was comparing myself with the 
boy Ishmael, and thinking of Hagar with yearn- 
ing sympathy, such as a woman only who has 
been wronged and cast forth into that great 
desert the world, alone, can feel. 

I reached the Greenhurst, but the imposing 
beauty of those walls, the picturesque effect 
which the broad moonlight produced among its 
carved balconies, low eaves, and great entrance 
doors, made only a dream-like impression on me. 
My heart was full of one thought. Here and 
now I must part with old Jupiter forever, my 
last friend. I reached the steps, let myself down 
from the saddle and unknotted my bundle with 
cold, trembling fingers, that blundered painfully 
in their task. Then—it was because I wanted 
to prolong the moment of parting—lI knotted up 
the bridle short upon his neck that he might not 
tread on it. When this was done, I stood a long 
time with my arm over his neck crying like a 
child. Poor old fellow! when I stood up and 
shook his bridle, telling him as well as I could 
for my sobs to go home again, he turned his 
head and fell to whimpering as if he understood 
my desolation better than any human creature 
had done. 

“Go,” I said, for all strength was leaving me. 
“Go home, Jupiter—home!” 


He went tramping heavily over the tangled 
ground homeward as I had commanded. I 
watched him till he disappeared among the 
thickets, and then listened breathlessly for his 
last footfall. When that came I felt, for the 
first time, how utterly, utterly I was alone in 
the world. I sat upon the steps of that old 
house a long time, without thinking or caring 
what was next to be done. Perhaps I fell 
asleep; but at last a hand was laid on my shoul- 
der, and Chaleco stood beside me. 

“*Come,” he said, ‘this is no place for you; 
the night is cold.” 

“Tg it?” I said, rising languidly, ‘I did not 
know it!” 

“‘Not know it. Why you are trembling like a 
willow branch now.” 





I was indeed shivering from head to foot; my 
; garments rustled as I stood up, for the dew upon 
them had turned into frost. 

Chaleco had kindled a fire in the huge chim- 
‘ney of his turret room, and the flames sent a 
; thousand shadows dancing among the grotesque 
} marble coverings that overhung them. He had 
; evidently made some preparations for my coming. 

A huge easy-chair, cushioned with tarnished vel- 
} vet, stood on the hearth: and on a little work- 
table, with curiously twisted legs, was a plate of 
} biscuit, and one of those old-fashioned goblets 

of Venitian glass which have since become so 

rare. 
I was about to sit down somewhat cheered by 
the warmth, but Chaleco prevented this, while 
he shook the frost from my garments and care- 
fully removed my bonnet 

‘sThere, now, you may warm yourself without 
being wet through,” he said, kindly, and taking 
a silver cup from the hearth, he filled the goblet 
with Bordeaux wine, spiced and warm. 

‘“‘There,” he said, ‘‘eat and drink: then we 
will have some talk together.” 

I obeyed him, spite of my grief cheered and 
comforted. 

«‘There now that you have got a dash of color, 
and have ceased trembling, tell me how you got 
away. Did any one attempt to stop you?” said 
Chaleco, at length. 

**No one knew—I ran away!” 

He laughed. ‘That was right—the old blood 
there. But Papita’s money—you did not leave 
that behind?” 

*©No, 1 have it here. Do you want it?” 

‘‘Me? by the Sphynxs, no, it would burn my 
soul. The gold is yours—everything in the 
coffer is yours. Papita’s curse would consume 
any other who touched it.” 

‘«¢ But what can I do with it?” 
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Chaleco laughed till his white teeth shone 


again. 

‘What can you do with it?” he said. 
thing, anything. 
make a queen of you.” 

I shook my head. 


‘*So you reject it: you still despise the Caloes, 
I, who would adore you—still cling to the Gen- 
tiles who have spurned you as if you had been a 


dog ” 


‘Not so—I scorn no one—I cling to no one— 
God help me, I have nothing on earth to which I 


can cling.” 
**Your mother’s people—are they nothing?” 


‘‘They murdered her!” I said, with a shudder. 
Chaleco turned white; his eyes fell, and he 


muttered, ‘¢I—I did not do it!” 
**No, but they did,” I answered. 


“Tt was the law—an old law made among the 
people of Egypt centuries ago; no man among 


us dares withstand the law.” 


‘¢But you would have me acknowledge these 


laws—enforce them?” 


‘¢Our people are ready; go to.them with those 
blood red rubies in your ears; give them of 
Papita’s gold, and they will make you greater 


than Chaleco—greater than Papita ever was.” 
Again I recoiled from the thought. 
‘Where else will you go?” asked the gipsey: 
‘‘who else will receive you? 
have you on earth but me—me the man whom 


What other friend 


“cs Any 
It will take you to Grenada, 
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this we brought you back to England—foy this 
you have been lef: among her destroyers 80 long.” 

‘*Hush!” I said, shuddering—* hush! I dare 
not think of it. Great heavens, were al] hig 
estates mine at this moment, I would give them 
to forget that death scene. Thank God he did 
not sign that will!” 

“Bah! it was a bad move—but let that drop, 
Grenada is still open, and Papita’s gold will do 
wonders among our people there!” 

‘‘But they are ignorant, rude, untaught. My 
poor mother pined among them even before Lord 
Clare came to turn her discontent into aversion,” 

‘But they are capable of learning—they will 
follow Papita’s child in all things. She has but 
to will it, and the young ones of her tribe can 
be wise and deeply read as their queen.” 

This idea filled me with a new life. Yes, ] 
might be the means of improving this wild race 
—perhaps God had permitted me to be spurned 
and cast forth like a rabid dog from among the 
Gentiles, that I might become a benefactor to 
the Caloes. Surely they could not deal more 
treacherously by me than my father’s people 
had done. These thoughts were succeeded bys 
remembrance of Cora, and they gave way before 
the great duty that I had imposed on myself. 

“‘Chaleco,” I said, with energy and decision, 
“there is yet something for me to do here, [| 
had a friend ——” 


He interrupted me. ‘I know the parson’s 


your mother betrayed? - Yet who has spent his 3 daughter, a little golden-haired, blue-eyed thing 
life in guarding her child. If not with your own $ that will always be a child. You would find her 


people, where will you go, Zana?” 

Where could I go? Deserted by the whole 
world, who would receive me save the gipsey 
hordes of my mother’s race, or those to whom 
friendship for me would bring ruin to them- 
selves? 

I did not attempt to answer. On the broad 
earth that strange gipsey man was the only 
human being that would not turn from me in 
scorn, or become imperiled by defending me. 

‘You will go to Grenada, Zana?” he con- 
tinued, bending over me with paternal interest. 
‘Had Lord Clare but lived to sign that will, 
then, indeed, you might have remained here to 
triumph over your mother's foes. Many of her 
tribe could have crossed the sea to render 
homage to Papita’s great-grandchild—the in- 
heritance of her gold, and the symbols of her 
power—in these old walls, Zana, should your 
court have been—these great oaks clothing the 
uplands should have sheltered a thousand tents 
—oh, Zana, we would have built up a little king- 
dom here in the midst of our enemies. Why did 
you not have that will signed, Zana? It was for 


; 





—for what?” 

«That she may return to her father—that che 
may be saved,” I answered. 

“‘Nay, nay, let her go. What has Papite’s 
child in common with this easy traitoress? What 
is there worth loving in one who could become 
the victim of a wily boy like that?” 

I felt the blood rush to my forehead at this 
scornful mention of the man I had loved with all 
the fervor of my mother’s race, and all the pride 
of his. But was he not atraitor? How could 
1 speak, though the swart gipsey did revile him? 
But the anger I dared not form in words broke 
out in the decision of my purpose. 

“Stay with me—help me till I find Cora—till 
I send her back to that broken-hearted man, and 
I will then go with you to Grenada.” 

‘‘Heart and soul?” questioned the gipsey. 

‘Heart and soul!” I replied. 

**You will abandon these people?” 

“If you insist I will!” 

*‘Then let us linger!” 

“‘But where?—how?” I questioned. 
course can we take?” 


«¢ What 
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«That which they took—the way to London!” 

«Let us start at once,” I cried, fired with a 
thousand conflicting feelings, in which there was 
jealousy, doubt, and a generous desire to rescue 
ny friend; but my limbs gave way beneath all 
this eagerness, and I fell back gasping for breath. 

«Not now—you must have rest, poor child,” 
said the gipsey, smoothing my hair with his 
palms. 

I drew back, recoiling from a repetition of the 
mysterious influence which had possessed me the 
last time I was in that room. 

“Do you fear me—me, Chaleco?” he said, with 
saddened eyes. 

“No; but let me act independently—let my 
brain be clear, my limbs free—let my own will 
control me—none other shall!” 

He smiled quietly, and kept his softened black 
eyes fixed on mine. I began to struggle against 
the drowsiness that possessed me; my eyelashes 
fell together, and I could muster neither strength 
nor wish to open them. A languid repose stole 
over my limbs—1l did not awake till morning, 
and then Chaleco stood before me, holding an 
antique china cup and saucer in his hand full of 
smoking chocolate. 

“Drink!” he said, raking open the embers; 
“here are roasted eggs and bread, they will give 
you strength.” 

I took the cup. ‘When shall we start?” I 
asked, eager to commence my search for Cora. 

“Not till after night-fall,” was his reply; ‘‘one 
day of entire rest you must have. Besides it will 
not do for us to travel so near Clare Hall by day- 
light.” 

My heart fell at the thought that no one would 
trouble themselves about us—no one except old 
Turner, and secrecy was the only kindness I 
could render him. 

After I had breakfasted Chaleco left me, and 
all day long I wandered through the vast desola- 
tion of that old building, as a ghost might haunt 
the vaulted passages of a catacomb. 

The reaction of all the exciting scenes I had 
passed through was upon me, and with dull 
apathy I strolled through those desolated cham- 
bers, regardless of all that would, in another 
state of mind, have filled my brain with the 
keenest emotions. Everything was so still in 
the old house—the sunbeams that came through 
the windows were so dulled with accumulated 
dust upon the glass, that I seemed gliding 
through a cloudy twilight quietly as a shadow, 
and almost as lifeless. 1 literally cared for 
nothing; my heart beat so sluggishly that I 
could hardly feel the life within it. Now I re- 

membered every object in the old house with 








perfect distinctness. Then everything ran to- 
gether like an incoherent dream. 

Night came, and then I began to wonder about 
Chaleco, who had been absent all day. I had no 
apprehension, and but little anxiety; nothing 
just then seemed important enough for me to 
care about. I thought even of my father’s death- 
bed with a sort of stolid gloom. 

Lifted high up among the old trees, and open- 
ing both to the east and west, the turret in which 
I sat took the last sunbeams in a perfect deluge, 
as they broke against the tall windows and shed 
their golden warmth all around me. I knew 
that these bright flashes came from behind Clare 
Park, and that I might never see itagain. This 
saddened me a little, and a throb of pain was 
gathering in my bosom when Chaleco came in. 
I did not know him at first, so completely was 
he changed. The broad sombrero, the tarnished 
gold and embroidery of his gipsey habiliments 
were all gone. A suit of quiet brown, with knee 
buckles of gold and legginus of drab cloth, such 
as the better classes of England wore on their 
journies at that time, had quite transfigured him. 
His coal black ‘beard was neatly trimmed, and 
though his flashing eyes and peculiar features 
bespoke foreign blood, no one would have sus- 
pected him of being the picturesque vagrant he 
had appeared in the morning. 

‘*Well,” he said, cheerfully, ‘are you rested 
and quite ready to start? I have been making 
inquiries.” 

“Do you still intend going to London?” I 
asked. ‘‘What have you found out?” 

“That they went to London—so must we. 
Here I have brought some food—the dusk is 
gathering—eat and let us be off. Old Turner 
tracked your pony across the park in this direc- 
tion, he may be for searching Greenhurst, and 
then all chance of coming again will be over. I 
would not have this eagle’s nest discovered for 
the world.” 

‘‘But when Lady Catharine comes in posses- 
sion they will discover it,” I said. ‘She will 
not leave the noble building to fall away thus.” 

‘I have taken care of that. The door leading 
to the rooms below was walled up when I first 
came to England. You have not noticed, but the 
staircase winds down within the walls, and has 
& passage outward through the wine vaults. We 
entered through a great oak panel which opens 
from the picture gallery; close that and no pas- 
sage can be found to the turret. I have formed 
a sung bower here off and on ever since you 
were left in the tent, Zana.” 

**And were you here then?” I asked, remem- 
bering the suffering of that period. 
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‘“‘No, I fled. Old Papita’s death and her work 
at the Hall drove me off. I went into Spain for 
a little time—and then farther still.” 

‘¢ And since then have you been always here?” 

He laughed in derision at my ignorance. 

‘“‘What a Caloe Count of our tribe, and always 
in one place? what a child itis! No, no, I only 
found a roost up in this tower now and then, 
long enough to see how it fared with you and 
the enemy. I have been a great traveller, Zana, 
sometimes on your father’s track for months and 
months—sometimes hovering over your pretty 
nest—sometimes with our people in Grenada!” 

‘¢Why did you follow Lord Clare?” I inquired, 
filled with wonder and respect for energies so 
indomitable. 

‘‘That my share of vengeance should not be 
lost. Our people had heirs—Papita had her’s; 
but I, the most wronged, the disgraced, torn up 
by the roots, I had received nothing but pangs 
and shame. The tribe had her. Papita swooped 
up Lady Clare—but the greater criminal, the 
most hated thing of all, was left to me. No dog 


ever scented his prey as I tracked Clarence, Earl 
of Clare.” 

‘‘What for?” I cried, thrilled with a horrible 
“Why did you so hound out my 


suspicion. 
father?” 

“Why?” he repeated, with shut teeth and 
gleaming eyes. ‘*What do we follow the trail 
of a snake when it has bitten us for, but to kill 
it?” 

My heart was seized as with the talons of a 
vulture, as he said this. I remembered the 
subtle poisons so often mentioned in my mother’s 
journal, and rapidly connected them with my 
father’s terrible appearance when he returned 
home to die. Some of these poisons I knew to be 
of slow action, eating up vitality from the human 
system like the sluggish influence of miasma. 
Had my noble father been thus poisoned, and by 
the man who stood before me? 

I could not speak—the horrible thought para- 
lyzed me; my throat was parched; the breath 
panted and swelled in my lungs, but I could not 
draw a deep respiration. Was it indeed so?— 
had I sought shelter with my father’s murderer? 

He read my thoughts and smiled fiercely. 

‘You are wrong,” he said, ‘I did not do that, 
it needed not the drow, his own thoughts were 
enough to poison a dozen lives stronger than his. 
I watched him night and day—night and day, 
Zana, at a distance sometimes, but oftener close 
as a brother might, in those safe disguises that 
our people study so well. Month after month I 
was alone with him in the desert—on the hot 
sands of Africa—on the sluggish waters of the 
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Nile. I was his dragoman, his confidential 
companion, for in the desert, Zana, even that 
haughty being, an English nobleman, learns 
something of that equality which he finds in 
the grave. Ten thousand times I could hay 
killed him like a dog, left him in the hot sand 
for the jackalls, and no one have been the Wiser; 
but that would have been like a Gentile, who, in 
the greed of his revenge, ends all with & blow, 
It was sweeter to see the flesh waste from his 
bones; the light from his eyes: and to watch the 
death-fires kindle in his cheeks, set to blazing 
and fed by the venom of his own thoughts, | 
tell you, girl, not for the universe would I have 
shortened his misery for a moment. To watchit 
was all the joy I have tasted since your mother’s 
last death wail.” 

While he spoke, I struggled with the storm of 
breath driven back upon my chest as one wrestles 
with a nightmare. It seemed asif I was given 
up to the power of ademon. At last my voice 
broke out so sharp and unnatural that it seemed 
like another person’s. 

“Stop, stop, I will not endure this, he was 
my father—he was not deserving of this cruel 
malice, this murderous revenge. He was my 
father, man, remember that, and spare me.” 

‘‘It is because he was your father that I hated 
him—that I gloated over the pangs that rent 
away his life with a keener anguish than I could 
have dealt him,” answered the gipsey, hissing the 
words forth as a serpent shoots venom through 
its jaws. 

‘“‘My God—my God, is the murderous blood 
of this man’s race in my veins too?” was the 
wild response that broke from me as I writhed 
in the torture of his words—* must I too become 
a fiend like this?” 

Instantly Chaleco seemed transformed, the evil 
light went out from his face, leaving that look 
of subtle cunning almost universal among Caloes. 
With sinister gentleness he strove to soothe me 
into forgetfulness of all the tiger so late rampant 
in his nature. 

“Come, little one, look up and weep if you 
can: this hot and fiery look never was your 
mother’s.” 

“She had only her own wrongs to suffer and 
forgive; while I—oh, Father of mercies, how 
great is the load of evil that I inherit and must 
endure. Am I doomed like Ishmael?—must my 
hand be raised against all races and all people? 
Is there no brotherhood—no sisterhood—n0 
humanity left for me on earth?” 

‘‘Hush!” said Chaleco, softly, and gliding to 
the back of my chair—‘hush, little one, this is 
madness!” 
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As he spoke, I felt the soft touch of his hands ; 
upon my head. What unearthly power was it } 
that possessed this man? Scarcely had his palm ; 
smoothed down my hair twice when the oppres- } 
sion upon my chest was gone. A feeling of in- 
effable calm stole over me; the hate, which 4. 
moment before had burned in my heart against 
him, sunk quietly down as a tiger falls asleep. 
I remembered all that had been said of my} 
father, it is true, but vaguely as one thinks of } 
a dream; the sting and anguish, the sense of } 
reality was gone. I slept a little, probably ten ; 
minutes, for it was not wholly dark when I} 
awoke, but it seemed as if that sweet dumber | 
had refreshed me for hours. 

“Come now,” said the gipsey, bringing my } 
ponnet, and a habit of dark green cloth that I 
usually wore over my usual dress, in cold weather 
when on horseback, ‘‘get ready and let us ride. 
We must make a good night’s work of it!” 

“My poor Cora,” I muttered, gathering up| 
the riding-habit, ‘‘when you are found what will 
there be for me to accomplish? What is before 
me after that?” 

“Hush, Zana—have you no belief in the God } 
you talk about? We of the Caloes, who expect 
nothing beyond this earth, fear nothing while 
here; but you, this hereafter makes cowards of 
you all; you are forever and ever flinging the 
present—all a man ever is sure of—after the 
past, or filling it with fears that blacken the 
future. Bah! what is your faith to be counted 
for if it gives no better courage than this?” 

I felt the rebuke, and without another com- 
plaint equipped myself to depart. 

Isaw no more of the old building that night, for 
we passed the secret panel in the winding stair- 
case which led to the main building, and pene- 
trating downward through cellars and vaulted 
passages, came to the open air through the floor 
of a dilapidated summer-house. 

“Look,” said Chaleco, holding his lantern 
down that I might examine the tessellated pat- 
tern worked in with colored marbles. ‘Should 
the old house be inhabited at any time, and you 
wish to seek our turret yonder, press your hand 
upon this little flag of verd antique, the only 
block of that noble stone that you will find here. 
See how easily it works!” 

He touched the diagonal fragment, and in- 
stantly the centre of the floor sunk an inch or 
two and wheeled inward, leaving a circular 
entrance and a glimpse of the winding stairs 
we had just mounted, where a large mosaic star 
had a moment before formed a centre to the 
radiating pattern of the pavement. 





“You understand,” he said, wheeling the star 
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back to its place, ‘‘this passage may yet be of 
use, who knows? at any rate it is our secret. 
I found the passage and blocked up the turret 
door. No one remembers much about the old 
house now, and the change will never be noticed. 
No human soul that ever breathed here save you 
and I are alive; and my lady countess must take 
the old pile as she finds it. Twenty years of 
ruin will make changes; the rooks and I have 
held possession a long time,” he added, lifting 
his eyes to the rook’s nests that blackened the 
topmost boughs of a group of elms just above us. 

In the shadow of these elm trees two horses 
were standing, one equipped for a lady. They 
tossed their heads as we came up and backed 
restively from the sight. 

“They are fresh as larks, you see,” said Cha- 
leco, patting the near horse with his hand. ‘So, 
so, Jerald, is this the way you stand fire?” and 
he swung the lantern full in the creature’s face, 
which made him rear and plunge backward. 
**Come, Zana.” 

I stepped forward, and with a laugh Chaleco 
lifted me to the saddle. ‘There is the true 
blood again,” he muttered, smoothing down my 
skirt, while I gathered up the bridle. 

A pair of leathern saddle-bags, such as were 
often used by travellers in those times, were 
swung across Chaleco’s saddle. They contained, 
he told me, the clothes I had brought in one end, 
and the bronze coffer in the other. 

While he arranged these saddle-bags, I sat 
upon my horse looking gloomily around. It was 
a dull, cloudy night, and everything was black 
around me. The dense masses of foliage seemed 
like embankments of ebony ; the tree balls loomed 
among them like Ethopian sentinels stationed in 
their vistas. All around was still and dark as 
chaos, save elm tree boughs overhead that began 
to bend and quake beneath the disturbed rooks 
that swept back and forth among them, sending 
out their unearthly caws. They seemed like dark 
spirits calling out from the blackness, ‘‘go, go, 
go!” 

Chaleco took the candle from his lantern, ex- 
tinguished it beneath his foot, and, flinging the 
lantern away, mounted. Thus, amid darkness 
and silence, broken only by the hoarse rooks 
that seemed hooting us away—lI, the only child 
of Clarence, Earl of Clare, left his domain and 
went forth into the wide, wide world. 

We rode fast and steadily on during the whole 
night, only pausing once at a field of oats, from 
which Chaleco gathered food for our horses. The 
day revealed a level and very beautiful country, 
embowered with hop-fields, and rich with the 
most exhuberant cultivation. With the bright 
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October air, the sunlight, and all the strange; water, everywhere was water pouring from the 
features of scenery that presented themselves} sky, dripping from the roofs, overflowing the 
before me, my spirits began to revive. The) gutters, and forming pools in every hollow of 
warmth and ardor of youthful curiosity height-} the pavements. Not a glimpse of the sun, not g 
ened, doubtless, by the gipsey fire in my veins—} vestige of the blue heavens—overhead was one 
a fire which finds its natural fuel in adventures, } dense sea of blackness, falling low down among 
rendered me almost happy. The strange world} the chimnies, and floating murkily among the 
on which I gazed looked so broad, so brave in} gables, opaque and impenetrable, as if the soot 
its morning beauty, the air at once balmy on of a million chimnies were mounting and con. 
bracing, awoke all the sparkling exhilaration of } densing between me and the sky. 
my nature; and nothing but pity for my tired Through the gloom, and wet, and mud, we 
horse kept me from breaking into a canter along } penetrated into the heart of the city, our gar. 
the highway. }ments dripping, our horses circled by a thin 

We stopped at no public house, but ate the} cloud of smoke, the exhalations of their ex. 
cold capon and bread which Chaleco took from } hausted strength; and our hearts, mine at least, 
his saddle-bag, at the foot of an old oak growing } sinking down like lead at this first view of the 
out alone on a broad heath or common which we } great world. 
were crossing at the time. Close by our seat ‘‘Where are we going?” I found strength to 
upon the little mound of turf lifted up from the } inquire at last, terrified by the narrow streets, 
level by the gnarled roots of the oak, a spring } the intricate windings, and the discomfort of all 
of the purest water gushed over a shelf of rock I saw. ‘Surely there must be some end to 
nearly overlapped by rich moss, and with the ; this—some way out where we can breathe freely 
appetites a long ride had given, our breakfast } again.” 
was full of fresh enjoyment. “‘The Caloes breathe freely in their tents!” 

Chaleco’s wandering habits had fitted him well } answered Chaleco, shaking the rain-drops from 
for this out-door life. When I asked for drink, } his beard, and smiling till the edge of his teeth 
he ran down to a thicket below the spring, gath- gleamed through. , 
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ered some huge leaves, and, while walking lei-} ‘‘ But I am so tired, Chaleco, I can hardly keep 
surely back, converted them into a drinking-cup } the saddle with this rain beating against me.” 
with two or three dexterous turns of the hand. ‘*We shall soon have a shelter, Zana. Keep 


I must have smiled as the leafy cup was pre- § up, London is not always so miserably black and 
sented, swelling out with the most delicious } draggled as this, though bad enough always.” 
water that sparkled in drops all over the outside. } As he spoke, Chaleco turned his horse down a 

“Oh, you smile,” said Chaleco, ‘this is our street leading to the Thames, and after winding 
free life, Zana. In Spain, my girl, your drinking } round in and out through what seemed to me the 
cups shall be made of orange leaves: your sher- } narrowest lanes I ever saw, we stopped before a 
bert cooled with the snows of Sierra Nevada.” { house dull and gloomy, like all the rest within 

I uttered a faint cry—the leafy cup fell from } sight, and Chaleco dismounted. 
my hands—the snow mountains seemed looming ‘“«Come,” he said, lifting me from the saddle, 
all around me. My mother—my poor mother— } ‘‘they are expecting us here!” 
how could that man bring you thus to my mind?} He lifted me from my horse, and mounting » 
Was it hatred of the Gentile blood in my veins? } step or two, sat me down in a dingy hall where 
Did he wish to kill me also? two women were standing. The rain dripping 

We mounted again and rode on insilence. By } from my hat blinded me, but I was conscious 
his inadvertant mention of the snow mountains } that these women conversed with my companion 
Chaleco had filled his own soul with gloom. 1} in the strange language, which I now remem- 
began to pity him, for his face grew haggard} bered to have learned from my mother’s lips 
with much thought. even before my lips could syllable English 

We rested at noon and slept some hours. Then} ‘‘The rooms are ready—my lord count has 
on again all night and till dark the second day. } been obeyed,” they were saying. ‘Shall we 
take the Gitanilla up at once?” 

‘“‘Yes,” answered the gipsey chief, for now I 





CHAPTER XIV. heard him recognized as such for the first time, 

We entered London late in the afternoon amid } and in his own tongue—‘‘yes, and see that her 

the peltings of a steady, dull rain, that gave that } comfort is cared for, the poor child is weary, 

great city an aspect of dreary vastness that my } she has been enervated among the Gentiles. Be 
imagination could never have pictured. Water, ¢ careful and not disgust her with your ways!” 
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«Jg she the daughter of a count,” inquired 
one of the women, ‘that we must do all this?” 

‘She is more than that! Listen, the Gitanilla 
is the last descendant of Papita.” 

The two women bent themselves before me 
reverently as to a queen, and I saw that they 
were clad after a strange fashion, that I could 
remember to have seen upon Maria long years 
ago, before she adopted her costume to the Eng- 
lish prejudices of her husband. Their black 
locks were braided and gorgeous with ribbons, 
their jackets were crimson, their skirts deep 
blue, with horizontal stripes of gold. Both these 
women were of middle-age, and exceedingly hag- 
gard and shriveled, but with eyes full of fire and 
teeth white as snow. 

They spoke to me, asking if I would take off 
my wet hat there, or go to the room which had 
been got ready for me. 

“Speak English!” said the gipsey. 

I answered in his own language, ‘that I would 
rather go up stairs at once.” 

The women looked at each other, laughed 
aloud, and clapped their hands in an ecstacy of 
what seemed joyful astonishment; but Chaleco 
remained perfectly unmoved, though I had never 
uttered a word of that language in his presence 
before. 

“Are you surprised?” he said, to the women. 
“Are you surprised that the descendant of 
Papita speaks Romanny ?” 

‘No, count,” they answered, subduing their 
astonishment, ‘‘but we thought that the Gitanilla 
had been brought up among the Gentiles.” 

“She has been ever under my care. See you 
not Papita’s rings in her ears? Have the stones 
lost the color of blood yet?” 

The women reverently took off my hat, and 
grew solemn and still when they saw the antique 
jewels in my ears. 

“Will the noble Gitanilla allow us to serve 
her?” they said, at length, bending their eyes to 
the earth. 

I answered that I was wet and weary, longing 
for nothing so much as rest. So they led the 
way up a narrow flight of steps, one carrying my 
hat, the other reverently holding up my dripping 
skirt. 

The room to which they conducted me was 
dark and dull, like everything I had yet seen in 
London; but a fire blazed on the hearth, an easy- 
chair stood before it, and upon a little sofa lay a 
variety of warm, dry garments; a dressing-gown 
of palm leaf pattern on an orange ground, and 
& pair of Oriental slippers blue and gold, with 
linings of quilted silk, all luxurious articles for 
a house like that. 
Vou. XXIV.—19 
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The women commenced at once to remove my 
wet garments, with their little withered hands 
that played around me like autumn leaves. They 
undid the braids of my hair, curled, brushed and 
dried it with their palms: then, with wonderful 
dexterity it was gathered up, woven into bands, 
and knotted turban fashion around my head 
exactly as I had worn it before. 

A few words of Romanny were spoken during 
their task, but I was too weary for any attempt 
at conversation, and submitted myself listlessly 
to their hands. 

In a few minutes they had wheeled the queer 
little sofa to the hearth, and wrapped in the 
warm dressing-gown I was sound asleep. Some 
food was brought me during the evening; and 
Chaleco came up to assure himself that I was 
comfortable. I heard other voices than his, 
many voices conversing in his language, but 
they gave me no apprehension, I was too com- 
pletely exhausted even for perfect consciousness, 
and was soon in a slumber so heavy that nothing 
short of an earthquake could have aroused me. 

The next day I was left almost entirely alone; 
refreshments were brought at intervals, and I 
gave way to the sense of fatigue which oppressed 
me, remaining drowsily passive till night, when 
Chaleco came to myroom. I had been conscious 
of noises in the house, heavy footsteps as if of 
men, and of voices speaking in Romanny about 
the stairs. I asked Chaleco the meaning of this, 
and he answered promptly that some people of 
his- tribe had been there to receive orders re- 
garding Cora, and that he had sent them off in 
various directions in search of intelligence. 

This promptness pleased me, and my confidence 
grew stronger and stronger in Chaleco’s powers 
and faithfulness. There was something in his 
self-dependence, and in the spirit which inspired 
him, that awoke the energies of my own quick 
nature. I began to relish the air of adventure 
which my fate was taking. 

The two gipsey women were calculated to ex- 
cite this feeling to the utmost by the wild poetry 
of their language. The picturesque grace of 
their costume, and something ardent and yet 
reverential toward myself rendered them objects 
of strange interest. 

But the second day found me restless and 
ardent for action. The vitality had returned to 
my frame, I longed to go forth and see the great 
world of which I had so often dreamed. 

Chaleco entered my room near night-fall, so 
changed in appearance that at first I did not 
know him. His thick hair, untouched with silver 
and of raven blackness, was neatly trimmed; his 
coat was of purple velvet over a vest of white 
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satin delicately embroidered; his small clothes } everything but the delicious sensations which 
of buff satin were fastened by buckles at the} they gave a soul listening, for the first time to 
knee, above silk stockings of spotless white that } expressions of love embalmed and consecrated 
covered his shapely limbs to the neat shoes fast-} in music. Let no one be astonished that I forgot 


ened with gold buckles like those which glittered ; 


at the knees; richly laced ruffles floated over } 


his bosom and wrists: altogether his air was > 
distinguished, and his dress evidently that of a} 


fashionable man of the times. 

He laughed quietly at my amazement, and, 
telling me that I had been idle long enough, 
bade me prepare to go out. He was ready to 
escort me to the Italian Opera. 

I started up eager for excitement. The gipsey 
girls came in as Chaleco left, and brought gar- 
ments that he had ordered. Directly I was 
arrayed in a robe of ruby colored satin, long 
and flowing with short sleeves that revealed my 
arms, and cut square across the bust, leaving the 
entire curve of my neck to view. In this dress 
and with my hair braided in raven bands over 
my head, after a style more picturesque than 
fashionable, I went forth with the gipsey count. 

The opera had commenced when we entered, 
and gushes of the most exquisite music filled the 
vast arena. The lights, the sparkle of diamonds, 
and above all the rich waves of sound bewildered 
me, and I sat down like one in fairy land, my 
eyes full of fire, my heart beating wildly in its 
delight. After the mist cleared from my brain, 
I looked around with a keen desire to see every 
thing. The vast building was paved from floor 
to dome with smiling and beautiful faces, now 
revealed in the broad light, now half lost in the 
shadow of the boxes. 

Of the opera itself I had no idea. Like one 
who drank deep of wine for the first time, I was 
intoxicated by the cadences of the music, bewil- 
dered by all the combinations of beauty with 
which they were blended. But Chaleco seemed 
impassive as a stone. No one watching him as 
he reclined indifferently in his seat, holding a 
glass between his gloved fingers, as if too indo- 
lent for any thought of using it, would have 
dreamed of him as the bitter, fiery, indomitable 
character he was. True, he had a foreign air; 
no one could have mistaken those sparkling eyes, 
and that deep olive complexion for an English- 
man’s; but in all that vast assembly there was 
not a man of more distinguished bearing. 

It might have been this peculiarity in my com- 
panion, or perhaps my own somewhat singular 
appearance, but we two soon became objects of 
very general attention. I felt the blood mounting 
to my brow as glass after glass was leveled at our 
box: but when the music and the acting became 
more impassioned I forgot the audience, and 
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all causes of grief, all absolute sorrow in the 
sensual enjoyment of that hour. An enthusiast 
in everything, doomed to suffer greatly, and to 
enjoy keenly by an organization at once strong, 
sensitive, and ardent, the sensations of the mo- 
ment swept aside the sorrow that still lay in 
my bosom, as humming-birds flutter their wings 
through the dark night-shade. 

The curtain as it rolled heavily down between 
me and the singers alone aroused me from thig 
trance. I started, drew myself up and looked 
over the house. Again a host of impertinent 
glasses were leveled at us, amid that commotion 
which usually follows change of position in g 
crowd that has been held quiet for a long time. 

Chaleco did not appear to heed it in the least, 
but leaned back in his seat, quietly sweeping the 
boxes tier after ticr with a richly mounted glass, 
self-possessed and insolent as the greatest fop- 
ling among the crowd. All at once he dropped 
the glass, and I saw a strange smile creep to his 
lips, while his glittering eyes flashed and kindled 
beneath his black brows like those of a serpent. 
I followed his look, and in an upper box, leaning 
timidly forward, saw the face of Cora Clark. 
Behind her, buried in the shadow of the curtains, 
was a man who seemed to shrink from observa- 
tion, but yet to be in attendance on the young 
girl. I started up and made an effort to leave 
the box, forgetting everything but that she was 
in sight. 

“Sit down!” said Chaleco, with authority, and 
yet without moving, ‘“‘you will frighten them 
away.” At the instant I saw him lift one hand 
quite carelessly, and make a telegraphic motion 
of the fingers toward an opposite box from which 
& man went out. 

I sat down, but only to see that Cora had risen 
and was glancing round the house with a look of 
wild affright, while she eagerly gathered a shawl 
over her white dress. She saw me, for I was 
leaning over the box and looking upward, doubt- 
less with an expression that must have seemed 
strange to any one. 

Instantly the poor girl darted back into the box, 
and seizing the arm of her shadowy attendant, 
went hurriedly out. 

“Let us follow—she is gone—I must go after 
her!” I cried, starting up. 

‘‘Well!’? answered Chaleco, quietly, clasping 
the cover of his opera-glass, ‘go if you desire, 
I thought, however, that the music would have 
pleased you!” 
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«] could not listen! it would be torture after 
this. Poor Cora, did you see how pale and 
thin she was, how large her sweet eyes have 
become?” 

“They were keen enough to discover us. But 
yours, did they serve to make out her companion? 


‘If I remember rightly Lady Catharine’s son was 


of that height and air.” 

“Yes,” I replied, forcing the word from my 
husky throat. 

«And his face, did you see that?” he inquired, 
rather eagerly, I thought. 

‘No, it was in shadow all the time, besides I 
could not see clearly, the lights dazzled so!” 

Again that incomprehensible smile parted Cha- 
leco’s lips. He arose. 

“Then you have no wish for more music?” 

“No!” 

‘Nor the dance—that is beautiful—not equal 
to—to——” He paused, a cloud swept over his 
swart face, and brushing his hand across it, he 
said in a low voice, ‘‘I was thinking how your 
mother danced, Zana. In the woods of the 
Alhamra with her pretty bare feet and castinets 
I have seen her—but you are right, child, let us 

0.” 
: Forgetting his assumed character, the gipsey 
strode across the box, and, without pausing to 
assist me, plunged into the dim passage beyond. 

I followed, with a beating heart, resolved to 
find Cora before she left the house. But that 
narrow passage seemed interminable. When we 
reached the entrance I was about to dart off in 
search of her, but Chaleco seized my arm, and, 
with that strange smile on his lips, pointed to the 
street below. 

I saw Cora folded in her white shawl stepping 
into a carriage. The gentleman had evidently 
sprang in before her, for a gloved hand was ex- 
tended through the door to help her over the 
step. 

“‘Cora—Cora,” I cried, running down the steps 
recklessly as I would have followed her through 
the hazle thickets at home. ‘Stop, oh, stop, let 
me speak one word?” 

My voice was drowned in the noise of retreat- 
ing wheels, for the carriage dashed away and 
turned a corner toward the Crescent while I was 
calling after her. 

I went back wringing my hands with bitter 
disappointment. ‘+ What can I do?—how search 
for her in this wilderness of human beings?” 

‘Rest quiet, Zana,” answered the gipsey, ‘‘the 
carriage is off, but they will not escape us!” 

As he spoke, a little boy came up to where we 
stood in front of the Opera House and asked 
alms. Chaleco refused him, muttering some- 








thing about being of the same trade, and we 
walked on, for I had no money, and at that time 
scarcely knew its use. The boy followed us dog- 
gedly, now and then whining out a renewal of 
his petition till we entered our dwelling. 

Some days of painful inaction followed, during 
which Chaleco often went out, and occasionally 
received men whose flashing eyes and dark faces 
were of the same type as his own; but he said 
little, and remained to all appearance quite in- 
active regarding the object of our search. But 
one night he came in, arrayed in the dress worn 
on our journey up to London, and asked if I was 
ready to leave town in the morning? I inquired 
for what purpose, and where the proposed jour- 
ney was toend? And he replied promtly, “that 
we were going up to Scotland in search of Cora 
Clark.” 

Not doubting that the sources of his intelli- 
gence were to be relied on, I prepared to follow 
him with hope and animation. Perhaps this 
search after my friend served to keep my mind 
from dwelling upon the future—a future which 
my soul even refused to contemplate steadily: 
the refinements of life, all the sweet blessings of 
civilization are not to be flung aside so readily. 
With all the wrongs heaped upon me in that 
land, I could not think of the barrancos of Gre- 
nada without repugnance. There was something 
of disgust in this remembrance. A purely savage 
people might have aroused my enthusaism, but 
this blending of savage and civilized life found 
among the Spanish gipsies destroyed the dignity 
of both; they had neither the vigor of savages, 
nor the refinements of civilization—no religion, 
no hereafter. If I went among them it must be 
to adopt their habits, and abide by their laws. 
But I dared not reflect on this, and this search 
after my friend served to keep such thoughts in 
the back-ground. 

We started for Scotland, travelling rapidly by 
stage-coach till that conveyance failed us among 
the mountains. I do not speak of the scenes 
through which we passed, because this memoir 
is already too long, and my hands are getting 
weary of the task. Ata little tower in the high- 
lands we found two of the gipsies that I had seen 
in London, evidently waiting for us. After an 
earnest conversation with these men, Chaleco 
came to me apparently somewhat elated. 

*¢Well, child, we have tracked them out at 
last! One of our people, you must have known, 
tracked them from the opera that night to their 
lodgings in the city; but the sight of us fright- 
ened them terribly, and before we could make 
use of our knowledge of their whereabouts off 
they flew northward. But our people are used 
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to this kind of work, and a few gold pieces from 
Papita’s box kept them on the track.” 

*‘And have you found them?” I inquired, re- 
joiced, and yet with a strange aching pain at the 
heart, for Cora once found my promise of joining 
the Spanish tribes must be redeemed. 

‘¢*Behold,” he said, drawing me to a window 
of the public house, which overlooked one of 
those pretty sheets of water that lie like mirrors 
in the rugged frame-work of the Scottish moun- 
tains. ‘‘Look yonder on the opposite hill.” 

I saw a small dwelling perched above the lake, 
and sheltered by a vast cedar tree. 

“‘Well,” I said, ‘‘I see nothing but a farm- 
house, and some sheep in a hollow of the moun- 
tains.” 

‘You will find the Gitanilla up yonder, I 
think,” he answered. 

‘“‘What, Cora—my Cora? Come—come, it is 
but a walk, and we are with her.” 

*¢ Better than that,” he answered. ‘The dis- 
tance is more than it looks; we will be rowed 
across the lake by our people. Get your plaid 
and let us be off.” 

I went for the Tartan shawl which Chaleco 
had bought as we approached the chilly north, 
and we descended to the lake. 

It was early in the morning, and long shadows 
from the mountain fell sheer across the little 
loch, letting in gleams of light only in one or two 
places where the hills were cleft into fissures 
and vallies, their sides rich with heath, through 
which the sunshine poured upon the waters in 
purple and golden splendor. 

Through these cool shadows and glowing rip- 
ples of light our boat passed to the opposite 
shore. A footpath led through the public beach 
along the side of a valley winding upward, with 
gradual ascent, to the house we had seen. It 
was a stone building, evidently the abode of a 
sheep farmer, whose flocks were scattered over 
the hill-side, cropping the short grass from among 
the heath. 

It was strange, but this scene seemed familiar 
to me, the old stone house, the lake, the oppo- 
site mountains, bold and rugged, the very sheep 
whitening the hollows, like masses of snow, 





reminded me of some foregone impression vivid } 
as the reality. I bethought myself, with a start, 
and stood breathless, gazing upon the house. 
It was that house, those mountains, and the 
sleeping lake below that I had seen in my sleep 
that night at the Greenhurst, where, amid storm 
and lightning, the history of my parents we! 
pictured in fragments like that before me. 

I looked at Chaleco, but he was gazing indif- 
ferently around; evidently the scene had no: 
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such associations for him. The power which he 
possessed had been sufficient to awaken memory, 
not create belief in a thing that had never 
existed. 

A mountain vine, whose leaves were red with 
their autumnal death sap, clambered up the 
front of the old house, hanging around the win- 
dows and eaves, like fragments of hostile ban- 
ners, in wild keeping with the rugged scenery, 
Two or three narrow windows were almost 
choked up by its red foliage; but from one, 
overlooking the lake, it had been forced back in 
gorgeous festoons, revealing a lattice full of 
diamond shaped glass, upon which the sunbeams 
were shining. 

As I stood looking at this window, it wag 
gently opened, a face peered out, and the lattice 
closed again, before the cry of surprise and joy 
had left my lips. 

‘‘What is it?” said Chaleco, turning sharply 
at my exclamation. 

“Itis her! Itis Cora!” 

‘Oh, is that all; I expected to find her here,” 

‘‘But she saw me and shrunk away.” 

‘Very likely; but you shall see her, little 
one, nevertheless.” 

“Oh, why should she avoid me?” I said, 
twinkling my tears away with the !ashes that 
could not keep them back. 

** Come—come—don’t be a baby, Zana; weep 
when you can do nothing better,” said the gipsey, 
out of patience with my childishness, ‘ wait a 
moment and I will send the girl out to meet 
you.” 

‘*No, no, only ask if I may come in—that is 
all,” I cried, breathless with fear that he might 
be rough with the poor girl, ‘tell her that we 
come from Mr. Clark; tell her anything that is 
kind.” 

He did not hear half I said, but entered the 
house; directly he returned and beckoned with 
his hand. I advanced into a large kitchen, 
furnished comfortably, but rudely, after the 
Scottish fashion, in houses of the kind. 

**Go in yonder,” said Chaleco, pointing to an 
inner door through which I heard the faint 
rustle of a dress. 

I entered a small room, fitted up with some 
attempt at elegance. A faded carpet was on the 
floor, and some old-fashioned oak furniture stood 
around. Two or three good cabinet pictures 
were on the walls, and some dainty ornaments of 
antique and foreign manufacture stood upon & 
table near the lattice. By this table stood Cora, 
stooping wearily forward and supporting herself 
by the window frame, with her great, wild eyes, 
black with excitement, bent upon the entrance. 
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The long golden waves that ended in ringlets on 
her shoulders seemed to light up the pallor of 
her cheeks, and I saw that she shrunk and 
trembled at my approach. 

“Cora!” I said, with a gush of loving joy, 
«dear, dear Cora!” 

She shrunk back, folding her arms, and eyeing 
me with a look of affright. 

“Cora, I come from your father; speak to 
me, I am so glad to see you.” 

«But why have you come here? I did not ask 


it—I did not want it,” she answered, her eyes 3 


filling, and her sweet lips quivering. 

“I come to ask—to entreat—oh, Cora, come 
back, come back to your poor father, or he will 
die.” 

“T know it—I know that he will die without 
me; but how can I go? what can I do?” 

“Go home,” I answered, imperatively, ‘why, 
oh, Cora Clark, why did you leave us?” 

“Don’t ask me—don’t speak to me on this 
subject; I will not be questioned,” with a gleam 
of temper in her blue eyes, and a wilful pout of 
the lips, the remnants of her wayward infancy, 
“you have no right to come here, Zana—none 
in the world. We ran away from London to 
avoid you, and now, oh, Zana, he will be so 
angry.” 

Something of the old love was in her voice. 
Encouraged by it, I went and softly encircled 
her shrinking form in my arms, leaning my wet 
cheeks against the golden thickness of her hair. 

“Cora, dear, is it your husband that you 
speak of?” I said, with a heart that trembled 
more than my voice. 

She threw herself on my bosom, clasping me 
close in her shaking arms. 

“Oh, Zana, Zana!” 

I understood it all, and the heart, but an in- 
stant before trembling with hope, lay heavy and 
still in my bosom. 

“Cora,” I said, in a whisper, parting the hair 
from her forehead, and kissing it with affection 
deeper than I had ever known before, and yet 
with a shudder, for I knew that his lips had 
touched that white brow last, and spite of the 
knowledge, felt in my soul that he was dear to 
me even then, traitor and villain as he was, 
“Cora, love, come home, the little house is deso- 
late without you; your father-——” 

“Don’t, oh, don’t, why will you speak that 
Name so cruelly? I cannot bear it,” she cried, 
struggling in my arms; ‘‘but—but tell me how 
he is,” she added, clinging closer and closer, 
that I might not look in her face. 

“Ill, Cora, ill, and pining to death for the 
sight of his child.” 








Her head fell heavily on my shoulder, and she 
gasped out ‘no, no, he is not ill.” 

I would not spare her one pang, she must 
feel all the desolation that had fallen on her 
good parent, or my errand would fail. 

“Yes, ill, Cora, helpless—stricken down like 
a child. I left him in the old chair—that by 
which you and I stood to comfort him on the day 
of your mother’s funeral; that was a mournful 
time, Cora, but the day when you left him, think 
what it must have been—think of that noble 
man, calling in anguish for his living child, and 
she silent as the dead—gone not into the sweet 
peace of the grave, but——” 

‘Hold! oh, Zana, Zana, you are killing me— 
killing me, I say.” 

She broke from my arms, and pushed back 
the hair from her face with both hands as she 
spoke: then, as her eyes met mine, full of sor- 
rowful reproach and moist with compassion, she 
let the hair sweep down, and clasping those two 
dimpled hands over her eyes, wept till her sobs 
filled the room. 

** Will you leave this bad man and go back to 
your father, Cora?” I said, circling her waist 
with my arms again. 

“He is not bad—I cannot—I cannot leave 
him. Itis of no use asking me. It would kill 
him; oh, Zana, Zana, don’t call him bad—he is 
so kind, he loves me so much.” 

‘And yet brings you here—steals you away 
from your innocent home to—to——” 

I could not go on, grief and indignation stifled 
me. 

«« He does not deserve this—I will not hear it,” 
she cried, breaking from me. Her sweet face 
flushed red and warm through the tears that 
streamed over it, and her eyes flashed a defiant 
glance into mine, ‘‘say what you will of me, I 
am wicked, cruel, worse—worse, if it pleases 
you to say it; but as for him, did I not tell you, 
Zana, that I loved him? I do—I do better than 
life, better than my own soul, better than ten 
thousand friends like you, than ten thousand 
fath—oh, my God, I did not say that—no, no, I 
dare not say that.” 

I sat down by the table, shocked and almost 
in despair. She crept toward me, and sinking 
down to the floor, laid her head on my lap, ex- 
hausted by this outbreak of passion. 

‘‘Hush, Cora, hush, and let us talk quietly a 
little,” I said, after a pause, during which we 
both cried bitterly together, as we had often 
done over our petty sorrows in childhood. 
“Tell me, darling—don’t, don’t cry so—tell me 
why it is that this man does not make you his 
wife ?” 
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‘sHe dare not; he is afraid of Lady Clare, he 
expects everything from her.” 

*¢T know it—I know it well; but——” 

She interrupted the bitter speech on my lips. 

‘¢Oh, she is a terrible woman, Zana, and he 
fears her so much; she has got everything that 
ought to be his, and would quite crush him if 
he were to marry me before all is settled between 
them.” 

_How beautiful she looked with her pleading 
eyes, soft with love and dim with tears—so un- 
conscious, too, of her terrible position, so con- 
fiding—my heart ached for her. 

“You will go back and tell this to father,” 
she said, kissing my hands and folding them to 
her bosom, ‘‘tell him only to have patience for a 
little time; cheer him up, Zana, he loves you so 
much, almost as much, you know, as he did poor 
me. Tell him I am quite comfortable here 
among the hills; that I read some, and think of 
him more than is good for me. Will you say all 
this, Zana?” 

‘Don’t ask me now, darling—take time, I 
shall stay here by the lake a week yet; we will 
consult and think what is best to be done. Stop 
crying, dear, it will do no good-——” 

She interrupted me, with a faint smile, ‘I 
know it—if tears would help one, I should be 
very happy, for I do think no human being ever 
shed so many. It is lonesome here sometimes, 
Zana.” 

‘But you are not alone,” I said, with a gleam 
of hope, ‘‘he cannot find much amusement here 
to take him away from you.” 

“Oh, he is scarcely ever here. They keep him 
80 constantly occcupied.” 

“Who?” I inquired, surprised. 

‘Ob, the countess and the young lady they 
call Estelle. Do you think her handsome, that 
Estelle? some people do, but——” 

I interrupted her, sharply. 

‘Lady Clare—is she in the highlands, then?” 

“Yes, they came up to a hunting lodge, some 
miles back in the mountains, that Lord Clare 
used to live in years ago; his death made them 
all too gloomy for society, and they came quietly 
up here.” 

**And does Lady Clare know—that is, does 
she consent that you reside so near?” 

“T never asked; he thought it best, and I 
could not endure to stay in London alone; but 
after a little, no one will care if she does know. 
When all is settled we shall be married, and then, 
you see, papa can come and live with us at 
the Greenhurst.”’ 

I shuddered; how cruelly each word went to 
my heart—they would live at the Greenhurst 
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then. A jealous pang shot through me at the 
bare idea; and yet if her dream should prove 
unreal, how terrible must her fate be. The 
interview was becoming painful beyond endu- 
rance. I arose, she clung to me, caressingly, 

“You will come again, Zana; I have some 
things on my mind that troubles me besides my 
poor father.” 

‘But shall I find you alone?” 

“T am almost always alone,” she replied, 
sadly. 

“To-morrow,” I said, ‘‘be ready and we will 
go out on the lake together, and talk over every- 
thing. Would you like that, Cora?” 

She smiled, and her soft eyes sparkled through 
their mistiness; poor, young thing, she was half 
unconscious yet of the misery that lay before 
her. She kissed me over and over again as I 
left, and when our boat was upon the lake, I 
looked back and saw her standing in the little 
casement, framed in, like a sorrowing cherub, by 
the crimson vines. 

I spent a most anxious night, my heart racked 
by a thousand wild emotions. Need I describe 
them? Has any human being the power of con- 
veying to another in words the storm of jealousy, 
compassion, rage and love that filled my bosom? 
I know that there is a great want of dignity in 
acknowledging that I still loved this vile man, 
that I could for an instant think of him without 
virtuous detestation; but I am writing of a 
human heart as it was, not, perhaps, as it should 
have been. To me George Irving seemed two 
beings. The man I had known, generous, wise, 
impetuous, all that my heart acknowledged to 
be grand in humanity: and the man I had heard 
of, treacherous, full of hypocrisy and vile in 
every aspiration. I could not reconcile these 
clashing qualities in my mind. To my reason, 
George Irving was a depraved, bad man; but 
my heart rejected the character and always 
turned leniently toward the first idea it had 
formed. I could not then cast him from me 
the debased and worthless thing he appeared. 
While I pitied Cora from the bottom of my soul, 
and loved her so dearly that no sacrifice would 
have been too dear a proof of this devotion, 
there was jealousy in my heart that embittered 
it all. Alas, it is often much easier to act right 
than to feel right. While I would have given 
worlds to have seen Cora honorably married to 
the man who had persuaded her from home, I 
knew well that the marriage would complete my 
utter desolation, for there is no after love to 4 
soul like mine. 

When I went for Cora, the next day, she took 
me to an oaken cabinet in her room, and with & 
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gad smile—for all her pretty smiles had a shade 
of sadness in them now—asked me to examine 
some old books that lay huddled upon one shelf. 

«Jt is singular,” she said, ‘“‘but your name is 
written in some of these books, and Zana is a 
very uncommon name. Would you like to see 
how it is used?” 

She took up a small, antique Bible, and after 
unclasping the cover of sandle wood, on which 
some sacred story was deeply engraved, placed 
it open in my hands. On the fly-leaf was writ- 
ten in a clear and very beautiful hand, ‘Cla- 
rence Earl of Clare to his wife Aurora.” A date 
followed this, and lower down on the page was a 
register, in the same bold writing, dated at the 
hamlet, some months after the presentation lines 
were written. This was the register: ‘Born, 
June , Zana, daughter of Clarence Earl of 
Clare, and Aurora, his wife.”? The book fell from 
my hands; I did not know its entire importance, 
or what bearing it might have on my destiny, but 
my heart swelled with a flood of gratitude that 
almost overwhelmed me. I had no idea of its 
legal value, but the book seemed to me of ines- 
timable worth. In it were blended, in terms of 
honor, the names of my parents; how it came 
there I did not ask. 


Cora stooped down to recover the book, but I 
seized it first, exclaiming, amid my sobs, 


“It is mine—it is mine, Cora. Cora, I bless 
you—God will bless you for giving me this great 
happiness.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

We went down to the lake, where Chaleco 
waited with the little boat. He looked hard at 
me, as I came round the tiny cove, where he lay 
as if in a cradle, rocking upon the bright waters 
as they flowed in and out, forming ripples and 
ridges of diamonds among the white pebbles of 
the beach. 

‘‘What is it, Zana?” he said, springing ashore, 
as Cora seated herself in the boat, and ixterro- 
gating me in a whisper on the bank. ‘You look 
sharp set, like a hawk when it first sees its prey. 
What has happened up yonder?” 


I took the antique little Bible from under my | 


shawl, and opening it at the blank leaf, pointed 
out the writing. 

He read it two or three times over, and then 
thrust the book into his bosom. His face was 
thoughtful at first, but as he pondered over the 
writing, muscle by muscle relaxed in his dark 
features, and at last they broke forth in a blaze 
of the most eloquent triumph; his questions 
came quick upon each other, like waves in a 
cataract. 


‘‘Where did you get that? Is it all? Who has 
had possession so long? Speak, Zana, I must 
know more.” 

“Why, is it so important?” I inquired, ex- 
cited by his look and manner. 

‘‘Important! why, child——” but he checked 
himself, inquiring more composedly how I came 
in possession of the book. 

I told him how it had been pointed out by 
Cora. Without more questioning he slipped into 
the boat, and bade me follow him. 

When we were all seated, and the boat was 
shooting pleasantly across the lake, Chaleco 
began, in a quiet, indifferent manner, to con- 
verse with Cora. At first she was shy and re- 
luctant to answer him, but his manner was so 
persuasive, his voice so winning, that it was im- 
possible to resist their charm. After awhile he 
glided into the subject of the book, speaking of 
its antique binding, of the rare perfume which 





she might have noticed in the precious wood, 
| and he went on to explain that it was one of 
{ those rare specimens used of old in the building 
of the Tabernacle. All this interested Cora 
greatly, and when he began to wonder how this 
‘singular volume could have found its way into 
the farmer’s dwelling, she commenced to con- 
{jecture and question about the probabilities 
with more apparent earnestness than himself. 

**The old people might perhaps know,” she 

said. ‘Oh, now I think of it, they did tell me 
of some persons, a gentleman, lady and little 
child that lived with them long ago—probably 
they left the book; but then, how came Lord 
Clare’s name in it?” 

‘‘Yes, sure enough,” murmured Chaleco, cau- 
; tious not to interrupt her. 

‘* Besides, Lady Clare’s name was not Aurora, 
‘and he never would have lived here with that 
‘ beautiful hunting seat only five miles off, you 
know.” 

“That is quite true,” acquiesced Chaleco, 
while I sat still, listening keenly to every word. 

“You see,” continued the young girl, quite 
animated on the subject, ‘you see how impos- 
sible it is that the writing means anything; but 
‘it is in other books—that is, names are written 
‘in them, Clarence sometimes, sometimes Aurora, 
now and then, both names; but, Zana, I have 
never found that name but once.” 

Chaleco fell into thought, and the oars hung 
listlessly in his hands for some minutes; at last 
he spoke again, but on indifferent subjects, about 
the lightness of the air, and the beautiful, silvery 
glow that shimmered over the waters. But once 
in a while he would quietly revert to the book 
again, till I became impressed with its importance 
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to a degree that made me restless for more 
information. 

After sailing around and across the lake for 
several hours, we drew up at a little island 
scarcely half a mile across, that lay near the 
centre of the lake, green as a heap of emeralds 
notwithstanding the season was advanced, and 
embowered by cedar and larch trees, with the 
richest and most mossy turf I ever trod on car- 
peting it from shore to shore. 

Chaleco brought forth a basket of provisions 
from his boat, and bade us wander about while 
he prepared our dinner. We waited to see him 
strike fire from two flint stones that he gathered 
from the bank, and kindle a quantity of dry 
sticks that lay scattered beneath the trees. 
When he had spitted a fowl, which, gipsey like, 
he preferred to cook himself after the sylvan 
fashion, we went away, and sat down under a 
clump of larch trees, sadly and in silence, as was 
natural to persons whose thoughts turned on a 
common and most painful subject. 

I had resolved, here and then, to make my 
last appeal to the infatuated child. She must 
have guessed this from my silence and the 
gravity of my face, for she became wordless as 
myself, and as I glanced anxiously in her eyes 
they took the sullen, obstinate expression of one 
prepared to resist, and, if driven to it, defy. 

We sat down together upon the grass; the 
delicate green foliage of the larches quivered 
softly over us, and the brown leaves of some 
trees that had felt the frost rustled through the 
air and spotted the turf as with the patterns ina 
carpet. We ‘remained a long time gazing on 
these leaves, in sad silence, but holding each 
other by the hand, as was our habit when little 
children. My heart was full of those dear old 
times; it killed me to think that they were over 
forever—that again on this earth Cora and I 
could never be entire friends again, friends be- 
tween whom no subject is forbidden, no respec: 
lost. When I thought of this, and knew thaf 
the impediment lay in my heart as much as it 
could in her conduct, the future for us both 
seemed very hopeless. I can hardly descrite 
the feelings that actuated me; perhaps they arose 
from the evil felt in my own pereon, the result of 
a step like that which Cora had taken, entailed 
by my mother. True, the cases were not alike, 
my poor gipsey mother had not sinned con- 
sciously, no high moral culture had prepared 
her to resist temptation, no fond parent graced 
her with his love—but her act had plunged me, 
her innocent child, into fatal troubles that must 
haunt me through life. 

It is possible, I say, that these thoughts 
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prevented me feeling all the charity for the 
worse and more deliberate sin of the poor girl 
at my side; perhaps, and this is most probable, 
I could not forgive the companionship of her 
error, for it is a terrible trial to feel that one, 
you cannot entirely respect, is preferred to 
yourself. In striving thus to analyze the feelings 
that made me drop Cora’s hand for a time as we 
sat silently together, I have failed to satisfy 
myself now as I did then; but one thing was 
certain, I did not cordially love her with the 
affection of former years. Still, feelings swelled 
in my heart stronger and more faithful than 
love—gratitude, and my solemn promise to the 
good father, compassion for her, not unmixed, 
but powerful enough to have commanded any 
sacrifice, a firm desire to wrest her from the 
man who had wronged us both, all these motives 
influenced and urged me on to rescue that poor 
girl, if human eloquence and human will could 
accomplish it. 

I attempted to speak, but my throat was 
parched and my faculties all lay dead for the 
moment, but struggling with myself, I took her 
hand and compressing it between my own cold 
palms, ‘‘Cora,” I said, still in a whisper, for my 
voice would not come, ‘‘have you thought all 
this over? will you go with me to your father? 
Remember, love, he is ill and may not live.” 

The hand began to tremble in mine, but she 
turned her face away. 

“Let the subject drop,” she said, in a voice 
low and full of pain, like mine, ‘‘it is of no use 
talking, I will not leave him. It would kill us 
both; I should perish on the way.” 

Now my voice returned—my heart swelled— 
words of persuasion, of reason rose eloquently to 
my lips. I reasoned, I entreated, I pourtrayed 
the disgrace of her present position, prophesied 
the deeper shame and anguish sure to follow. I 
described the condition of her father in words 
that melted my own heart and flooded my face 
with tears. I prostrated myself before her, 
covering her dimpled and trembling hands with 
my tears, but all in vain. My passion was 
answered with silence or curt monosyllables. 
She suffered greatly; even in the excitement of 
my own feelings I was sure of that. At length 
she broke from me, and rushed off toward the 
beach, evidently determined to protect herself 
from my importunity by the presence of Chaleco. 

I had no heart to follow her, but went off in 
another direction, walking rapidly toward the 
opposite extremity of the island. 

As I neared a tiny cove that shot up like 
silver arrow into the green turf, I was surprised 
to find the gay streamers of a pleasure boat 
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floating over the rushes that edged the cove. 
With my tearful eyes and flushed countenance, 
] was in no condition to meet strangers, and 
turned to retrace my steps, heart-sick, and at 
the moment recoiling from the sight of anything 
human. Scarcely had I walked twenty paces, 
when footsteps followed me, and some one called 
me by name. I looked around and saw William 
Morton coming up from the boat. I would not 
appear to fly from this man, though my heart 
rose against him in detestation. 

Zana,” he said, approaching me more slowly, 
after I paused, and speaking with forced cheer- 
falness, “‘how came you here, of all places in 
in the world; are you the goddess of this little 
jslgnd—a fairy? In the name of everything 
peautiful,.explain this meeting?” 

I did not at first reply; indeed it was difficult 
to account for my presence thus alone on a& 
remote spot never visited perhaps once a year. 
Important, as I felt secrecy to be, I could not 
speak of Chaleco or explain anything regarding 
Cora, whose position above all things must be 
kept from a man so intimate with the Clares. 

He laughed, uneasily, and looked around, 
casting one glance toward the mountains, where 
the farm house was visible. ‘Pray, speak to 
me, fair one, if you are indeed mortal; have you 
walked the water, or flown through the air?” 

He had given me time to collect my thoughts. 
I attempted to answer in his own light way. 

“The spirits of air and water do not offer 
themselves so readily, sir; I am afraid to shock 
you by saying that I came from the little public 
house yonder, in a very common place boat, 
which will come after me when I am weary of 
walking about this lovely spot.” 

“Then you are alone?” he questioned, with a 
quick sparkle of the eye, that filled me with 
courage rather than terror. 

“At present, yes.” 

“And how long have you been in Scotland, 
may I presume to inquire?” 

“A single day.” 

“Rut you are not all this distance from home 
alone?” 

“No, I have friends with me.” 

“Oh, yes, old Turner, I suppose, on his way 
to Lady Clare. I did not know that he was 
expected. Of course, you will not remain at all 
in this neighborhood?” 

“No!” I replied, allowing most of his speech 
to remain unanswered. 

“TI thought so,” he rejoined, promptly, as if 
freed from some apprehension, ‘‘and now, sweet 
Zana, let me say how happy, how very happy I 
am to meet you again; it seems like a dream, 





“Oft in my fancy’s wanderings, 

I’ve wish’d this little isle had wings, 
And we, within its fairy bowers, 

Were wafted off to seas, unknown, 
Where not a pulse could beat but ours, 
And we would live, love, die alone— 
Far from the cruel and the cold, 
Where the bright eyes of angels only 
Should come around us to behold 

A Paradise so pure and lonely. 

Would this be home enough for thee?” 


I cannot describe the look and tones of in- 
effable sweetness with which these words were 
uttered: the last melodious interrogation was 
uttered with flute-like pathos, that would have 
charmed anything human. No question could 
have been applied with more humility; his eyes 
drooped; his limbs fell into a deprecating posi- 
tion; and while his voice haunted me still with 
its music, he stood like a culprit awaiting sen- 
tence for the exquisite offence. 

It was impossible that I should not feel this; 
besides what had I ever received from this man 
but kindness? His only fault was that of having 
offered love, protection, honorable marriage, 
when all others of his race shrunk from me as 
if I had been a leper. Still there was aversion 
in my heart. While he charmed my senses that 
remained firm. Aroused from the spell of his 
voice I walked on, but not in the direction of 
our boat. He followed me. 

“Can you forgive it, Zana, that I am still 
true?—that I cannot cease to love you?” 

“It is not a crime to love any one,” I an- 
swered, touched by his earnestness. ‘I do not 
scorn, but am grateful for all kindness!” 

‘Then you will listen to me ?—you will yet be 
mine? I will protect you, Zana, in the face of 
all these haughty Clares.” 

‘It cannot be,” I said, firmly, but not with 
the austere repulsion of former days. ‘+1 shall 
never love—never marry. My destiny is fixed.” 

Morton leaned against a rock that choked up 
our path, and, folding his arms, stood over me 
while I sat down, determined to silence all 
farther importunity, by giving his arguments 
free hearing and firm replies. 

*‘Oh, Zana,” he said, still in those tender and 
flute-like tones, ‘‘why do you repulse me thus? 
What have I done to deserve it? Have not all 
others forsaken you?” 

** Alas! yes!” I said, weeping. 

‘‘Have they not treated you worse than a 
Russian serf or negro slave, while I have always 
been firm in my devotion, true as heaven itself 
in my love? Is this love and at such times 
nothing, that you cast it so scornfully away?” 
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“T do not cast it away scornfully—but am 
grateful, very grateful; still it is impossible that 
I should ever love you, or become your wife.” 

‘Tell me why, Zana!” 

‘Because I have no power over the affections 
of my own heart, they are the only tyrants I 
cannot overcome,” I said. 

‘‘But give me time, only endure my presence,” 
he murmured, persuasively, seating himself by 
me so gently that I was almost unconscious of 
the act; ‘‘these tyrant affections must yield to 
the power of love like mine.” 

I shook my head and made a motion to rise, 
but he held me down with a gentle pressure of 
one hand on my arm. 

**Do you know what it is to break up all the 
hopes of a man’s life, Zana—to send him forth 
into the world without affection—without an 
object to which his heart can turn as to a second 
soul? Can you—can you know, my Zana, for J 


will call you mine this once—can you know how 
much love you are trampling to death?” 

“*T only know that no one feeling in my heart 
answers to it.” 

‘And yet, oh, heavens, how I have lavished 
the first fruits of my life away upon this one 
hope; all other women were as nothing—to me, 


Zana, are as nothing. The proud Estelle, before 
whom Irving bends like a slave, could not win a 
thought from a heart too full of you for anything 
else. And little Cora, whose beauty and childish 
grace divided Irving’s heart with Estelle, was to 
me vapid and uninteresting, because my soul had 
room for but one idol, and that idol Zana.” 

I grew heart sick and felt myself turning pale. 
Was it true?—could the heart of man be so vile? 
George Irving the slave of Estelle, and Cora, my 
poor Cora? 

I interrupted him, for in my pain his words 
had lost all meaning. 

“You speak of Irving,” I said, in a voice that 
shook, though I made such efforts to compose 
it; ‘‘and of Estelle, tell me—tell—where is that 
lady?” 

‘‘What, are you ignorant that she is in Scot- 
land, she and her mother, consoling the countess, 
and only waiting for the decencies of mourning 
to be over for the wedding?” 

A faintiness seized me. Poor, poor Cora, this 
would kill her, it was killing me. Estelle Irving, 
her husband, the thought was a pang such as I 
had never felt before; to Cora I could have given 
him up, but Estelle, from my soul I abhored her. 

**You are silent, Zana,” said my companion. 
*¢You will reflect on what I have said. Remem- 
ber it is not the penniless tutor who would have 
divided his crust with you before, who asks your 
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hand now; I possess expectations—certaintieg 
that even the haughty Estelle would not reject, 
Lady Clare has promised me the Greenhurst 
living, it is one of the best in that part of Eng- 
land, I take orders in a few weeks; do not look 
surprised at this, I have a right to more! As 
heir at law to Lady Jane Clare’s first husband, 
the whole Greenhurst estate should have been 
mine, but in his dotage my uncle left it by will 
to her, and thus it came into the Clare family, 
The living which Lady Clare has promised ig g 
cheap way of appeasing her conscience.” 

‘But I thought the Greenhurst living was pro- 
mised to Mr. Clark, poor Cora’s father,” I ex. 
claimed. 

“By Lord Clare, yes; but his sister, you know, 
has her own ideas, and since that unpleasant 
affair of the daughter she refuses to think of it.” 

“Oh, Cora, Cora, what have you done?” | 
cried, weeping bitterly: then struck with sharp 
indignation I looked up dashing the tears aside. 
‘And that lady—that vile unwomanly countess 
—she dares to punish a good old man for the 
sins of his child, while she urged him, the traitor, 
who tempted her to ruin, into a position which 
compels him to abandon her.” 

“Of whom do you speak?” he asked, almost 
in a whisper, so deeply had my desperate words 
excited him. 

“You know—you know,” I said, breaking 
forth afresh; ‘‘why force me to utter that de- 
tested name?” 

He took my hand. I did not withdraw it, for, 
at the moment, even his sympathy was welcome. 
Sighing deeply he lifted it to his lips, ‘forgive 
me, Zana, but I have been so often the object of 
your anger, that for a moment it seemed as if 
these harsh words were intended for me, not the 
miscreant I condemn as you have done.” 

The touch of his lips upon my hand went 
through me like the bite of a viper, notwith- 
standing those soft words, and I arose deter- 
mined to leave. ‘ 

**You will not leave me thus without answer, 
without hope?” he said. 

*T have but one answer to give, and no hope,” 
was my firm reply. 

He looked at me an instant, growing pale as 
he gazed. 

**You love another still, and believe he loves. 
George Irving is fortunate, very fortunate in 
having three women believe his professions of 
love at once, Estelle, Cora, and ——,” he said, 
with a slow curve of the lip. 

“Hold,” I cried, stung with shame at the re- 
membrance that I had once confessed this love 
and gloried in it, ‘I do not love another. It is 
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not in my nature to give anything but detesta- 
tion to treachery and vice like his.” 

«Then spite of your words I will hope,” he 
cried, seizing my hand and kissing it. 

Before I could remonstrate he was gone, dis- 
appearing down a grassy hollow that sloped to 
the little cave where his boat was lying. As he 
sprang into the boat, I saw, out upon the lake, 
lying sleepily on the water, another shallop in 
which a single fisherman sat with a rod in his 
hand. His face was toward me, and it seemed 
that he was gazing upon the spot where I stood. 
How long this solitary individual had been upon 
the lake I could not conjecture, but my heart 
told me that it was Irving. 

Anxious to escape from his sight, I went round 





had been rivals before she became a victim, that 
she knew also. No wonder she shuddered when 
I touched her—no wonder those sweet features 
were pallid, and those white fingers sought to 
work off the agony of her soul by tearing the 
senseless turf. 

“Cora,” I said, full of the most tender com- 
passion, ‘‘I have done you no wrong, and never 
will. Since the day I was sure that you loved 
him, I have never willingly been in his presence. 
Is this no sacrifice, Cora?” 

“‘Then you did love him once?” she said, look- 
ing up as if surprised. ‘No wonder, who could 
help it. But he, Zana, Zana, it kills me to think 
of that. He loves you—and I—I, oh, my God— 
my God, what have I done?” 


the rock against which Morton had leaned, re- } She began to weep, and for a time her form 


solved to shelter my return to Chaleco by the 
trees that grew thick behind it. But in springing 
down from some fragments of stone that lay close 





was convulsed with tears. I too wept, for the 
same hand had stricken us both. When this 
storm of sorrow had passed, she lay quite passive 


by the rock, I almost trod on the prostrate form {and inert upon the grass, a single tear now and 


of Cora Clark. She lay upon the earth, her face 
downward, and clutching the turf with both 
hands. 

I almost shrieked and fell back from her in 
dismay, startled by the suddenness of her ap- 
pearance there. 

She remained still, and save a faint quivering 
of her fingers in the grass, I should have believed 
that she had dropped down dead in striving to 
reach me. 

“Cora!” I cried, **how is this?—what brings 
you here? Are you hurt?” 








then forcing itself through her thick lashes, and 
& quiver stirring her lips as we witness in a 
grieved child. 

During some minutes we remained thus, when 
she arose and began to arrange her hair sitting 
on the ground, but her hands trembled, and the 
tresses fell away from them. I sat down by her 
and smoothed the heavy masses with my hand. 
She Jeaned toward me sobbing. 

“It does not feel like a viper now, Cora!” I 
whispered. 

She threw herself into my arms. ‘Oh, Zana, 


I bent down and attempted to lift her from ; Zana, what shall I do? What will become of 


the earth, but she shrunk from me moaning and ‘ me?” 


shuddering. But this repulse was not enough, { 
‘ quivering whiteness of her forehead till it be- 


I wound an arm around her and covered her 
golden hair with my kisses. 
“Don’t—don’t, your kisses sting me! I would 


I folded her in my arms, and kissed the 


came smooth again. ‘Come with me, love— 


‘come to the good father who is pining to death 


rather have vipers creeping through my hair!” ‘for a sight of his darling.” 


Wounded by her words I desisted and drew 
back. After a little she moved, and I saw her 
face. It was pallid and stony; her eyes were 
heavy, and a pale violet tinge lay beneath them. 
A look of touching grief impressed that child- 
like mouth, which began to quiver as her eyes 
met mine. 

‘“‘What does this mean?—what have I done, 
Cora?” was my tearful question, for the anguish 
in those sweet eyes filled me with pity. 

“TI heard all that he said—all, every word!” 
she answered, laying her head helplessly down 
on the grass again. ‘‘Every word, Zana!” 

My heart sunk. I remembered what had been 
said of Irving’s perfidy, and of his approaching 
marriage with Estelle. She knew how worthless 
he was now, when knowledge was despair. We 








‘Yes, I will go, Zana. I will never see him 
again—never, never. Oh, God help me—never!” 

I could not avoid a throb of selfish joy as she 
said this: but grateful and relieved folded her 
closer in my arms. 

*¢Come now,” she said, struggling to her feet, 
“take me away, I will not return to the house 
yonder. Let him go there and find the room 
empty, perhaps—perhaps that will make him 
feel.” 

She began to weep afresh, and fearing that 
she would sink to the earth again, I cast my arm 
around her. ‘‘Let me help support you, Cora.” 

*«Yes, yes, for I am a feeble creature, Zana, 
but stronger in some points than you think!” 

We moved on through the larch groves, utter- 
ing broken sentences like these, half tears, half 
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exclamations, till a sudden curve brought us close 
to Chaleco. His sylvan meal was ready, but 
neither of us could partake a morsel of it; with 
natural tact he did not urge us, but observed 
everything, doubtless making his own comments. 
We entered the boat, and without asking a ques- 
tion the gipsey rowed us toward the little public 
house, as it had been arranged in words that 
Cora should accompany us. 

Poor child, she begged for solitude, and I gave 
up my little chamber that she might weep alone. 
When I had seen her on the bed passive, and 
worn out with the storm of sorrow that had swept 
over her, Chaleco joined me on the beach. 

‘Let her sleep if she can,” he said, ‘you and 
I must go up to the old house yonder, we have 
some questions to ask of the old people.” 

I stepped into the boat, and directly we were 
clambering up the hill-side toward the farm- 
house where Cora had lodged. Chaleco took me 
to the kitchen. An old woman was on the hearth 
spinning flax; and at a back door where the sun 
lay warmly, sat a stout old man smoking. I had 
not seen, or more prebably not observed this 
couple before, but now they struck me as fami- 
liar, like persons lost sight of from childhood. 
Chaleco went out and sat down by the old man, 
while I drew toward the woman and asked some 
questions regarding her work. She gave a little 
start, looked up, and evidently disappointed, 
began fumbling in her pocket for a pair of horn 
spectacles, which were eagerly placed across her 
nose. 

Never did I undergo a perusal of the face like 
that. It seemed to me that the grey eyes under 
these glasses grew keen and large as they gazed. 
At length she started up breaking the thread 
from her distaff, and hurried toward the back 
door with every appearance of affright. 

‘‘Guidman—guidman, coom here,” she said, 
**coom and see the young gipsey leddy! As God 
is above all she is here, body and soul!” 

‘Gang awa woman, these new fangled bar- 
nacles are deceiving things. Ye dinna see things 
as ye did,” answered the old man, deliberately 





knocking the ashes from his pipe by tapping the } 
bowl on his thumb nail. 

‘*Well then look for yoursel, guidman,” said } 
the dame, taking me by the shoulders, and half 
pushing me toward the door. 

When the old man’s eyes fell on my person he 
stood up and dropped his bonnet. 

‘*Weel, weel!” he exclaimed, ‘‘wonders will 
never cease; na dout its the leddy hersel with 
hardly a year on her heed sin she went, years 
sin sine with the bairn in her arms.” Then 
turning to Chaleco, he said, “ye wer speerin 
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about the stranger leddy, there she stans ’ith 
lady afore ye.” 

‘But the lady you speak of would have been 
older than this,” said Chaleco. 

“It’s just the truth,” answered the Scotch. 
man, sinking on his bench, ‘seventeen years 
wad na ha left her sa bonny, whil mysel an the 
guid wife ha sunk fra hale, middle-aged foulk 
inta owld grey carlins—but then wha may the 
lassie be?” 

‘¢You spoke of a child!” 

‘Aye, gude faith, it’s the bairn grown to be 
what the mither was. Weel, weel, time maun 
ha its ain—but wha may be the laide hersel?” 

‘¢ A-whow is it sae, an she sa bonny?” 

‘‘You remember her well then?” persisted 
Chaleco. 

‘¢Mind her, wherefore no, what sud gin me 
forget her, or her gowden haird, guidman, a 
bonnier pair n’er staid in shoon. It wad be na 
easy matter to forget them, I tell ye!” 

“‘Then they were married?” 

‘‘Wha iver cud dout it, an their bairn born 
here,” cried the staunch old man, proudly; ‘d’ye 
think we harbor lemans? There was guid reason 
why it sud na be clash’d about; but the Earl of 
Clare was na ane to put shame on an honest 
man’s hame.” 

«Then he told you that he was married to the 
lady?” 

*Teld me, yes; wha but him sud tell me?” 

“And you will swear to this?” questioned 
Chaleco, allowing none of the eagerness that 
burned in his eyes to affect his voice. 

“Swear, d’ye think I wad say at any time in 
my life what I wad na swear till?” 

‘And the lady—what did you call her name?” 

‘¢ Aurora, it’s a kind a strange name, but my 
lard said it had a fine meanin, something about 
the dawn o’ the day.” 

‘«‘Yes—yes, it was a pretty name—but when 
together how did they seem? Was he in the 
habit of calling her his wife? Did she call him 
husband?” 

“‘ Aye—aye, baith him an her; she, puir thing, 
took great delight i’ the name.” 

“Then you knew this man to be Lord Clare? 
Had you seen him often before?” 

“Seen him? wha else learned him to shoot 0’ 
the hills an fish i’ the loch yonder?” 

‘And you would know this girl by your 
memory of her mother?” 

“Sud I ken the lassie by mother’s look, d'ye 
speer?—sud I ken my ain bairn, think ye? The 
twa are as like as twa pease—the same blink 0’ 
the ee—hair like the wing o’ the raven—a step like 
the mountain deer. Aye—aye, I ken her weel.” 
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I drew near to the old man, impatient to learn 
more of my parents, and was about to interrupt 
him with questions; but Chaleco promptly re- 
pelled me with a motion of the hand, giving me 
g warning look which I dared not disregard. 

Too much excited for a passive listener, I left 
them and entered Cora’s room. This little cham- 
ber had a double interest to me now. It was 
doubtless the place of my birth. The furniture 
and ornaments so superior to the dwelling itself 
had been my mother’s. I stood by the window 
looking upon the lake which had filled her vision 
go many times. Sad thoughts crowded upon me 
as I walked to and fro in the room, determined 
not to interrupt Chaleco with my impatience, 
and yet panting to hear all those old people had 
to say of my parents. As I stood by the lattice, 
Chaleco passed it with the sheep farmer, con- 
yersing leisurely as one does who coolly collects 
minute facts. I could hear that the old dame 
had resumed her spinning, and I was about to go 
forth and obtain what information I could from 
her, when a quick step came through the kitchen, 
the door was opened and closed again, leaving 
me face to face with George Irving. 


We gazed at each other breathless. He was 


much excited, and looked upon me with an air 


of impetuous reproach. 

“It is you then and here, Zana—lI did not 
believe it—I would not believe it even now, the 
whole thing seems false!” 

“You did not expect to find me in this place 
I can well believe,” was the sarcastic reply that 
sprang to my lips. 

“No,” he said, passionately, ‘‘I did not; they 
told me you had fled from home in the night, but 
that you would come here, and that I should find 
you thus, the thought would have seemed sacri- 
lege. Great heavens, is there nothing trust- 
worthy on earth?” 

His passion confounded me. By his words one 
would have thought me an offender not him. I 
did not know how to reply, his air and words 
were so full of accusation. He saw this and 
came close to me. 

“Zana,” he said, in @ voice rich with wounded 
tenderness, ‘leave this place; go back to Clare 
Park, Turner will receive you as if this miserable 
escapade had never been. This is no shelter for 
you, these honest old people are too good for the 
cheat practised upon them.” 

“Cheat—I—explain, sir! your language is in- 
comprehensible,” I cried, breathless with indig- 
nation. ‘If there is imposition, let him that 
practises it answer: this air of reproof ill be- 
comes you, sir!” 

“I may have been too rude, Zana, but the 





shock, the pain of finding you here—for I saw 
all that passed on the island, and hoping still 
that distance had deceived me came to convince 
myself.” 

“Convince yourself of what?” I questioned. 

“Of your unworthiness, Zana.” His voice 
sunk as he said this, and tears came into his eyes. 

“Of my unworthiness?” I said, burning with 
outraged pride. ‘In what one thing have I 
been proven unworthy?” 

‘*Are you not here?—have you not fled from 
your natural protectors?” 

“And your mother has allowed a doubt on 
this question to rest on me, even with you!” I 
said, calmed by the very force of my indignation. 
‘¢ Listen, I left home because it was the only way 
to save my benefactors from being turned help- 
less upon the world by your countess mother. I 
left secretly, well knowing that if those good 
people knew the price I paid for their tran- 
quillity, they would have begged on the highway 
rather than consent to my departure. I had one 
other friend in the world, an elderly man of my 
mother’s people. He is a safe and wise person, 
and with him I go to the tribe from whence my 
mother fled when the curse of your uncle’s love 
fell upon her.” 

‘But this is not the way to Spain. William 
Morton cannot be that friend,” he answered, 
‘show came you here with him in the hills of 
Scotland?” 

“T came to save ”’ I broke off suddenly, 
struck with the imprudence of informing him 
that my object was to rescue Cora from his 
power. 

‘¢To save whom? oh, speak, Zana, let me be- 
lieve your object here a worthy one.” 

This was strange language; had he not guessed 
already that my love for poor Cora Clark had 
brought me to the highlands? Had he not yet 
missed her presence, or would he not seem to 
regard it? Such hypocrisy was sublime; I almost 
found admiration for it rising in my heart. 

“See,” I cried, pointing out Chaleco, who 
stood at some distance down the hill conversing 
with the sheep farmer, ‘‘yonder is the man with 
whom I left Clare Park, and with whom I leave 
these hills in less than twenty-four hours.” 

He leaned out of the window, searching Cha- 
leco with his eyes, the cloud went softly out 
from his face, and when he turned a look of 
confidence had supplanted it. 

‘¢ Zana, is this the truth?” 

‘¢Why should I tell you aught but the truth,” 
I answered He looked eagerly into my eyes, 
his own flashed, his face took the expression of 
one who forms a sudden decision. 
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‘¢And you leave to-morrow?” 

++ Yes,” 

**And for Grenada?” 

‘*For Grenada, I suppose.” 

‘* With that man, and no other?” 

‘With no other man,” I answered, laying an 
emphasis on the word man; but he did not seem 
to heed it as I expected. 

‘*Zana, one word more—answer from your 
soul—do you love me yet?” 

Outraged and insulted, I drew myself up. 
‘+ How dare you, the promised husband of Estelle, 
the lover of—of——”’ passion stifled me, I could 
not utter Cora’s name. 

He seemed surprised. ‘*I am not the promised 
husband of Estelle; I love no woman living but 
yourself, Zana.” 

‘¢Me?—can you say that here—here in this 
chamber, and not shudder at the treason?” 

‘*T can say it anywhere, Zana.” 

He looked sincere, his voice was sweet as 
truth, and so like it that a thrill of exquisite joy 
stirred my whole system as I listened. 

*¢You believe me, Zana?” 

I thought of Cora, and could not answer. Had 
he in truth ceased to love her? Could villainy so 
deep appear so honest? He mistook my silence 
and went on. 

‘‘Forgive me, Zana, if I read my answer in 
that bright face. You love me as I love you.” 

I made an effort to contradict him, but the 
words died in my throat, and he went on. 

“It is true, my mother desires me to marry 
another; but while you love me I never will. 
True she would cast me off and leave me adrift 
on the world for seeking you as I have this day; 
but Ilove you, Zana; speak but the word, and I 
will take you by the hand, lead you down to 
those two men yonder, and proclaim you my 
wife.” 

‘«Not me—not me, there is another whom you 
must so proclaim.” 

He did not heed me, but went on impetuously 
as at first, ‘‘My mother may disown me, thank 
God, she cannot altogether disinherit; we may 
have struggles; but what then, we have youth, 
strength, ability and love to conquer all. Come 
with me now, and in ten minutes all the laws 
under heaven cannot separate us.” 

“In ten minutes?” I questioned, thinking of 
poor Cora with painful self abnegation, for never 
was a heart tortured like mine, ‘‘ah, if ten little 
minutes can redeem your allegations to her, why 
wait?” 

‘*Can you counsel this, Zana? even you desire 
me to wed a woman whom I neither love nor 
respect.” 





The blood began to burn in my veins, Hoy 
dare he speak thus of the poor girl whose sole 
fault was her fatal affection for himself? These 
indignant thoughts sprung to my lips, but as [ 
was about to utter them, Chaleco came toward 
the window. Irving saw him, and addressed me 
hurriedly once more. 

‘Speak, Zana, before yon strange guardian 
comes. I give up all—I offer all; speak, and 
you are my wife.” 

“Never!” ITexclaimed, almost fiercely, “never, 
so help me heaven, will I marry a man whose 
honor binds him to another, and that other—_” 

‘‘Enough!” he exclaimed, wringing my hand 
hard, and dropping it, “‘you never loved me; 
farewell!” 

He left the room, darted through the back 
door, and when Chaleco came up, was half way 
down the hill, leaving me with the heaviest heart 
that ever cumbered a human bosom. 

“What does this mean? who was the young 
man who left you just now?” said Chaleco, 
looking around the room suspiciously, as he 
entered it. 

“It was George Irving; he wished to make 
me his wife——” I could not go on, my voice 
was choked by sobs. 

“His wife,” said the gipsey, with a scornful 
laugh, ‘‘so he has found out the old books, has 
seen the register, knows the road to save him- 
self—cunning young fellow!” 

I looked at Chaleco in astonishment, his hate- 
ful laugh annoyed me terribly, ‘What is the 
meaning of this, these old books? how could 
they affect him or his offer? he knew before 
that I was Lord Clare’s child?” 

‘sBut he did not know before that you are 
Lord Clare’s heiress, a countess in your own 
right—one of the richest women in England?” 

*¢ Are you mad, Chaleco, raving mad?” 

‘¢ Almost, but with joy, my Gitanilla. Listen! 
your mother was married to Lord Clare—I do 
not speak of the Alhamra ceremony, but here, 
legally by the laws of Scotland, under which 
you were born. In this country, a man has but 
to live with a woman, acknowledge her as his 
wife, before witnesses, and she is a legal wife, 
her children legal heirs before any court in 
Great Britain. We have this proof here, in 
Lord Clare’s own writing, in the old people with 
whom he left your mother.” 

*¢ And how did you know of this law, Chaleco?” 

‘‘Zana, there is not a thing that could affect 
you which I have not studied to the centre, half 
my life has been given up that you might pros- 
per; and now, my beautiful countess, comes our 
triumph as the despised gipsies.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
We were in London, Chaleco, Cora and myself, 


seated in the little room which I had occupied on } 
ny first visit to that mammoth city. The gipsey 
chief sat at a small table reading some pages of } 
manuscript that had been a little before brought } 
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prised us both; but for her paleness and the 
blue shadows under her great eyes, we could not 
have guessed how much she had suffered since 
our departure from Scotland. No sick child ever 
resigned itself more passively to a mother’s arms 
than she had yielded herself to us, and no child 


to him. Cora lay upon the crimson marine sofa, } ever pined and wasted away as she did; all her 


with one white hand under her still whiter cheek, 


gazing with her great, mournful eyes upon the ; 


dim wall opposite. 

I was watching Chaleco; the burning fire in 
his eyes, the savage curl of triumph that now 
and then revealed his teeth, as we sometimes 
see in a noble blooded dog, when his temper is 
up. This expression deepened and burned as 
he read on, leaf after leaf to the end. He 
did not then relinquish the paper, but turned 
back, referring to passages and comparing them 
with others, sometimes remaining whole minutes 
pondering over a single line. 

At last he laid the manuscript down, dashed 
his hand upon it with a violence that made the 
table shake, and turned his flashing eyes on me. 

“It is so, Zana; it is so!” 

“What is it you have been reading to your- 
self?” I inquired. 

“Wait a minute—let me think it all over. 


Well, this paper is from the best solicitor known 


in the London courts. I laid your case before 
him, the Bible, some letters that I found among 
other books at the old sheep farmer’s, and my 
own knowledge.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘*what does it all amount to?” 

“Nothing but an opinion,” was the tantalizing 
reply. 

“ And that opinion?” 

“Ts, my little Zana, that Aurora’s child, the 
scouted, insulted, outraged gipsey girl is beyond 
all peradventure Countess of Clare.” 

“And Lady Catharine?” 

“Ts Lady Catharine still, nothing more.” 

“But her son?” 

“Oh,” replied Chaleco, with a hoarse laugh, 
“he is the pitiful dangler to a woman’s apron 
strings that he ever was.” 

My blood rose, I could not endure to hear the 
man I had loved so deeply thus spoken of. 

“Hush,” I said, looking at Cora, as if anxious 
to save her feelings rather than my own, “Irving 
does not deserve this; he is no idler, whatever 
you may think.” 

I had expected to see Cora angry, as I had 
been, by this scornful mention of her lover, 
but she lay perfectly still, passive and listless, 
Without a flush or a glance to prove the wounded 
feelings that were torture to me. This indiffer- 
ence, so unlike her usual impulsiveness, sur- 





bloom was gone; cold and delicate as wax was the 
hue of her countenance. The azure shadows I have 
spoken of, and the veins threading her temples, 
gave the only tinge of color visible in a face rosy 
as the dawn only a few weeks before. 

She did not seem to hear us, though this was 
the first time we had mentioned her lover’s 
name when she was by. Even Chaleco seemed 
to feel compassion for the poor child, and drop- 
ped his voice, drawing closer to me. 

*‘She does not heed,” he said, ‘‘ but still it 
seems like hurting her when we speak of that 
young villain.” 

“Then do not speak of him,” I rejoined, 
sharply, ‘where is the necessity ?” 

‘‘But we must speak of them—they have pos- 
session of your rights.” 

‘‘What are those rights?” 

*‘ A title—an immense property—power in this 
proud country—power to help the poor Caloes,” 
he answered, with enthusiasm—‘‘the power to 
redeem your mother’s name among the haughty 
souls that reviled her—to give back her memory 
to the gipsies of Grenada pure as the purest 
among their women.” 

**But they murdered her—innocent as she 
was, they murdered her!” I cried, shuddering 
and cold with memories that always froze me to 
the heart. 

A gloomy frown stole over Chaleco’s face, his 
hand fell loosely down and he whispered hu8kily, 
as if to convince himself, 

“I could not help it; she gave herself up. 
They all thought the stain of his unmarried lips 
was on her forehead. She would die—it was he 
that killed her, not the gipsies—never say it 
again while you live, Zana, never.” 

Icould not answer, but felt myself turning 
white and cold; he saw it, and grasped my hand, 
crying out with fierce exultation, ‘‘But she is 
avenged on him, and now we have the power, 
this proud woman and vile boy shall bite the 
dust at your feet, Zana. We will strip them, 
humble them, trample them beneath our gipsey 
feet in their debasement. Aurora shall be once 
more avenged.” 

‘‘Let me think,” I said, drearily pressing my 
forehead to still the pain there, ‘‘I have tasted 
this refenge once, and it was terrible; when 
such fruit falls, dare we shake the vine again ?” 
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‘“‘Again and again,” was the fierce cry, ‘till 
power itself fails. Are you thinking of mercy, 
child?” 

“T am thinking of many things,” was my 
vague answer; ‘but God will help me.” 

Chaleco sneered. 

‘¢ He has helped us, if you choose to fancy it,” 
he said, ‘‘are not her enemies in the dust—have 
you not revenge on them all in your grasp?” 

“No,” I said, filled with the holy spirit my 
soul had invoked, ‘‘no, Chaleco, God gives re- 
venge to no human thing; it belongs to him. 
The memory of my dead father is before me— 
never again will I wrestle with these weak, 
human hands for power which belongs to om- 
nipotence alone.” 

Chaleco looked at me sternly, a dark frown 
was in his eyes. 

“If I thought this,” he exclaimed, grasping 
the paper as if about to rend it. 

He stopped and held the paper motionless 
between his hands. Cora had risen from the 
sofa and was leaning forward looking at us. 

**You learned that of my father, Zana,” she 
said, while a tender smile stole over her lips, 
“if anything troubles you go back to him; I 
will.” 


I was touched to the heart by the pathos and 
sweetness of these words; my soul yearned 
toward the suffering child, and that instant the 
resolve which had been floating mistily through 


my brain took form and shape. If the Clare 
estates proved to be mine, I would so endow that 
gentle girl, that Irving would rejoice in the 
chance of redeeming his prosperity by a mar- 
riage with her. 

**You are right, my Cora; I did learn all that 
is good in me from that noble hearted man. You 
and I should never have left his side.” 

“T know it,” she answered, sighing heavily, 
and sinking back to the sofa again, ‘*but you can 
go back, as for me——” 

Cora broke off and began to weep. I was glad 
of that, poor thing; since the first day she had 
not once wept in my presence after cur adven- 
ture in the highlands. I left her unmolested, 
and went on talking with Chaleco more connect- 
edly than we had yet conversed. In a little 
time he convinced me that my birth was legiti- 
mate, and my claims as heiress to Lord Clare 
would scarcely admit of dispute. The chain of 
evidence was complete. Though driven away for 
a little time, Chaleco had hovered around Clare 
Hall till assured that I had found a protector, 
then he lingered in England under various dis- 
guises till I was safe under the roof from which 
my mother had fled. More than once he had 
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penetrated to my sick chamber, where I lay de. 
lirious with fever, when I was by chance left 
alone, or when the nurse slept at night. From 
time to time he had visited England after that, 
assuring himself still of my welfare and identity, 
In short, from the time of my mother’s death he 
had never lost sight of me, and up to that period 
the evidence of old Turner, his wife, and the 
Scotch farmer left no thread wanting in the tis. 
sue of my claim. 

«« And if this is so, what steps must be taken?” 
I inquired. 

“They are taken,” answered the gipsey, 
‘*Lady Catharine has been notified, so has her 
son.” 

‘‘Well, have they returned any reply ?” 

‘The lady is here.” 

*‘Tn London?” 

‘Yes, in London.” 

‘Did the mother come alone?” I inquired, 
observing that Cora had risen to her elbow, and 
was eagerly regarding us. 

Feeling that, like myself, she was anxious to 
know if Irving was in town and was with the 
family, I asked the question half in kindness to 
her, half to still my own craving desire for 
knowledge on this point. 

‘‘Lady Catharine, her son, and Mr. Morton 
came together.” 

Cora uttered a faint cry, and starting up began 
to pace the room, as if the mention of that name 
had stung her energies into painful activity. 

Still I was not fully answered. ‘And is no 
other lady with them?” I persisted. 

‘And what if there is, how should you care?” 
was the answer he gave, accompanied by a look 
so penetrating that I shrunk from it. Cora also 
turned and gazed at me with her great, tearful 
eyes, as @ gazelle might look at the hunter that 
had chased him down. I felt the whole force of 
that appealing look, but went on asking ques- 
tions, determined to comprehend everything, and 
then act as my own soul should teach. 

“And did they decide on anything?” I in- 
quired. 

«The mother wishes to contest—the son ad- 
vises her to yield; their friend, as usual, is on 
both sides.” 

‘And so nothing is settled?” 

“Nothing.” 

‘TI will go to them myself—be of good cheer, 
Cora, you shall not always be so miserable.” 

She gave me a wild glance. 

«Be tranquil, and trust me, Cora,” I said, full 
of my project for her happiness, ‘‘it is for you 
this good fortune has come.” 

‘There is no good fortune for me on earth,” 
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cried the poor girl, clasping her hands, ‘don’t, 
Jana, don’t smile so; it will set me to hoping 
impossible things.” 

«Nothing is impossible,” I said, smothering 
the selfish regrets that would, spite of my efforts, 
rise against the sacrifice I meditated. ‘To the 
strong heart there can be no impossibility—here 
there shall be none.” 

Cora came close to me, smiling so mournfully 
and shaking her head, as I can fancy Ophelia 
to have done, with a world of sorrow and one 
little glow of hope in her poor face. 

“Perhaps he thought that I was within hear- 
ing, and so did all that to teaze me.” 

As this soft whisper dropped from her lips, the 
determination of self-sacrifice grew strong within 
me. Had we stood at the altar, I think, at the 
moment, I should have given Irving up to her; 
she was so childish and helpless. I seized upon 


the idea: better far was it that she should fancy 
Morton had uttered a slander regarding her 
lover and Estelle, than encourage a belief in his 
faithlessness after all that I intended for her. 
“Jt was all unfeeling pleasantry, I dare say; 
careless gossip that meant nothing.” 
“Do you really think so?” she inquired, 


stealing closer and closer to my side. 

“I do indeed think that he has no real love 
for any one but you, Cora.” 

“In truth?—in solemn truth, Zana?—oh, 
Zana, Zana, say that you did not believe it 
again.” 

“I do not believe in his love for—for that 
other person,” I said, shrinking from the utter- 
ance of Estelle’s name. 

“Solemnly, you think this, Zana?” 

“Solemnly, I do.” 

She drew a deep breath, looked at me so long 
that I could watch the joy as it broke and deep- 
ened in her violet eyes, and then, satisfied that 
I was sincere, she sat down with the most 
heavenly smile I ever saw beaming over her 
face. I sat down by her; she wove her arms 
around me and pressed her cheek to mine, resting 
thus so tranquilly, so full of that exquisite hap- 
piness which follows a crushed suspicion against 
those we love, that I could not resist a pang of 
jealous envy, for it is so much easier to make 
sacrifices to one that suffers than to witness, the 
joy which our self-bereavement gives. The con- 
trast between the rich swell of happiness that 
broke in sighs from her lips, and the heavy sense 
of desolation that lay upon my poor heart, made 
me long to put her away. 

But soon I felt her kisses wandering amid my 
hair and over my forehead, mingled with whis- 
pers of gratitude and smiles of hope. After all, 
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Cora loved me, and I was making her happy. 
Most solemnly did I believe all that I had said 
of Irving. That he did not love Estelle I was 
certain, that self-interest had actuated his pro- 
fessions to me I was equally convinced, for Cha- 
leco’s words had fastened upon me when he said 
that Irving had sought me because he knew of 
the evidence I had obtained regarding my own 
legitimacy, and Cora, when I asked if she had 
mentioned the register which she had found to 
any one beside myself, answered, ‘‘only to him.” 

This was on the day we left the highlands, and 
from that time I looked upon Irving’s pursuit of 
myself as a mercenary effort to retrieve his own 
desperate fortunes by a marriage with his uncle’s 
heiress. With these impressions, I could not 
believe that Cora had any rival in his heart, 
whatever his interests might dictate. So I soothed 
her, and strengthened the confidence that was 
bringing the roses back to her cheek even then. 
Poor thing, she trusted me so implicitly, and her 
weary heart was so glad of repose after its 
anguish that she believed unquestioningly, like 
a child. 

That night, I wrote to Mr. Clark, saying that 
his child was found, and that she trusted very 
soon to tell him her love in the dear parsonage. 

With regard to him, also, I had my benevolent 
dreams. There was the Greenhurst living vacant 
yet. If Lady Catharine had no right to the estate 
she had no power to appoint an incumbent to 
the living; but I had, and dear Mr. Clark, God 
bless him, how my heart swelled at the thought 
of rescuing him from his present dependence. 
I went into no details, but wrote a cheerful 
letter, full of hope, determined to wait for the 
unfolding of events before I explained everything. 

I knew that the Clares had a town house in 
Picadilly, and quietly stealing out in the morn- 
ing, when Chaleco was out, | called a hackney 
coach and drove there at once. A ponderous 
man, in mourning livery, opened the door and 
looked well disposed to order me down the steps 
when he saw my humble equipage. But there 
was a native haughtiness in me that men of his 
class are sure to recognize, and though new to 
the world, I was neither timid nor awkward: 
besides, assumption of any kind was certain to 
arouse all the contempt and resistance of my 
fiery nature. 

I inquired for Lady Clare. 

‘sShe was in, and at breakfast, would I call 
again?” 

‘No, I must see the lady then.” 

“«An appointment?” 

‘No, but still my interview with his lady 
must be at once.” 
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‘‘He did not think she would admit me, her 
ladyship and Mr. Irving had been closeted with 
their solicitors all the morniug.” 

“You will send up my name and inquire,” I 
said, weary with his objections, and conscious 
that this was my time to speak with Lady Catha- 
rine when fresh from her consultation with the 
lawyers. My imperious manner impressed him, 
he inquired my name. 

‘*Zana.” 

His round eyes opened with astonishment. 
‘¢ Miss Zana, is it?” he said, after a moment of 
puzzled thought. 

*¢Zana, that is all.” 

He beckoned a footman and whispered with 
him. The man disappeared up some mysterious 
staircase in the back part of the hall. The 
porter returned, seated himself in his great 
gothic chair, took a position, and began to eye me 
as stage kings sometimes survey the supplicants 
that come before them. 

The footman came back walking quickly, and 
with noiseless step, as well-bred servants usually 
do in England. Her ladyship would be happy 
to receive the young person. 

I followed him in silence. Would her son be 
there? This thought made my limbs tremble, 
but I think no visible agitation marked my 
demeanor or my countenance. 

Lady Catharine was in her dressing-room, with 
a small breakfast-table before her, covered with 
Sevres china and glittering silver. The delicate 
breafast seemed yet untasted, save that one of 
the cups was stained with a little chocolate. 

Lady Catharine arose, and, though she did not 
come forward, stood up to receive me. It might 
have been the light which fell through curtains of 
pale, blue silk, but she certainly looked unusu- 
ally white and haggard. I saw her thin hand 
clutched upon the folds of her mourning gown, 
and her eyes wavered as they met mine. 

There was an awkward silence as I advanced 
toward the table; I think she was struggling to 
speak calmly, for her voice was unnatural when 
she did address me. 

‘Be seated,” she said, falling back to her 
lounge, not with her usual languid ease, but 
abruptly, as if in need of support, ‘“‘be seated, 
I—I am happy to receive you ” 

I sat down, firm and composed; he was absent, 
and as for that woman, there was nothing in her 
to discompose me; we seldom tremble where we 
do not respect. 

‘‘Your ladyship probably knows upon what 
subject I come,” were my first quiet words. 

I saw by the motion of her whole body that 
she could with difficulty restrain her rage. 
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“Yes, and I thank you for saving me another 
interview with your very singular friend,” she 
said, with a smile that was intended for playful, 
but faded to a sneer. 

‘* What, madam, has Count Chaleco been with 
you?” 

“If you mean that dark browed man who calls 
himself your protector, he has given us the honor 
of his company more than once.” 

“I do mean him, and he is my protector!” [ 
answered, stung by her look and tone rather than 
by a comprehension of her words. 

“Of course. No one would think otherwise, 
After eloping with him in the night from Clare 
; Park, visiting the highlands, and domesticating 
} yourselves together in London, there can be, [ 
{ fancy, little doubt left on that point!” 

I began to comprehend her meaning. Isolated 
{as I had been from the world, and independent 
{of its usages, I could not mistake the sneering 
expression of that evil face had the words failed 
to impress me. But I was not angry: scorn of 
the very thought that she applied these vile 
imaginings to me curved my lips with a smile, 
I could not have forced myself into a word of 
explanation or defence. The woman seemed to 
me only a little more repulsive than before. 

‘“‘Then, madam, if my friend has preceded me 
I shall have little to explain, and our interview 
will be more brief. You comprehend, doubtless, 
that cvidence of Lord Clare’s marriage with my 
mother is in our possession; that the best legal 
counsel consider me, and not your ladyship, the 
inheritor of his title and estates.” 

‘Yes, all these things have been repeated to 
me, but the opinion of lawyers, fortunately, is 
not exactly the decision of legal tribunals.” 

“Then you are determined to contest my 
claims?” 

‘I am not disposed to yield mine without 
contest certainly.” 

‘*Madam,” 1 commenced; and now every limb 
and nerve in my body began to tremble, for the 
great moment of my fate had arrived—‘“‘ madam, 
in this contest, if it becemes one in an English 
court of law, the life and reputation of your only 
brother must be cruelly brought before the world; 
would you make no sacrifice to avoid that?” 

‘But if this same brother was your father 
‘ also, it is for you, not me, to save his name from 
i the scandal of a public court,” she rejoined, 
‘sharply. ‘The fact that he married one wife 
{ while your mother was alive I would willingly 
; conceal.” 

‘‘No, madam, there you mistake. My mother 
‘ died months before Lord Clare’s marriage?” 
‘‘How and when did she die?” 
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“The how does not concern your ladyship 
As for the when, I was present when she died 
near the city of Grenada, and though a child at 
the time can never forget it; would to God it 
were possible. After that—months after it 
must have been, for we had travelled from Spain 
between the two intervals—lI saw the cortege 
pass the tent where [ lay, returning from my 
father’s marriage with his last wife. In this he 
committed no legal fault—and let us hope in- 
tended no moral wrong—though a deep wrong it 
was, from beginning to end.” 

‘«‘Then what is there to conceal? Why should 
we shrink from investigation?” she cried. 

“The wrong done to my poor mother, alas! 
that remains, and I would do anything, give up 
anything rather than have it heaped upon my 
father’s memory.” 

“And what were these mighty wrongs, if— 
as you are trying to prove—he married her, a 
dancing gipsey beggar, a——” 

“Hush!” said I, with a power that must have 
been imperative, ‘‘you shall not malign my 
mother.” 

‘* Well,” she answered, waving her hand scorn- 
fully, ‘“‘you are right. Her history cannot be 
publicly coupled with that of our house without 
leaving infamy upon a noble name.” 

“Not her infamy, madam!” 

“This is uselees and impertinent, Miss,” she 
cried, starting up fiercely, ‘‘you came for some 
purpose. What is it?” 

“T came, if possible, to save the s-andal of a 
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‘«Well, madam, to one or the other you must 
resign them; to me if you persist in useless and 
wicked resistance; to him if—if——” 

‘Well, if what?” 

“If by marriage with the person who will 
possess them, he secures the rights which I 
claim, to himself.” 

‘‘That is, if my son, like his uncle, will de- 
grade himself with a gipsey stroller,” she re- 
plied, with insulting bitterness. 

‘‘Madam, this is base; that which I propose 
saves your son from degradation, does not im- 
pose it. It was not of myself I spoke!” 

‘Of whom then? Is there another claimant?” 

“No. As the legitimate and only daughter of 
Lord Clare, who died without will, I have the 
sole right to all that was his. You know that 
the courts will confirm this right, or I had never 
been thus admitted to your presence. Your eye 
wavers; your lips curve in terror rather than 
scorn. In your soul you feel that the possession 
of this house for a lady is rank usurpation; your 
lawyers have told you all this before.” 

‘*How did you learn that?” 

‘*From your face, madam—from the fact that 
you do not spurn me from your presence as of 
old.” 

She smiled, not scornfully, her blue lips seemed 
to have lost all strength for so strong an expres- 
sion, but with a sort of bafiled spite. 

««And so you would take the estates and attach 
my son as an appendage—this is kind!” 

‘¢Madam, I will resign all right to these estates 


law suit regarding the Clare earldom and estates ; and title on the marriage day of your son—not 
I would shield my father’s memory, and redress § with me, the hated gipsey, but with Cv~a Clark, 


the wrongs of one whose fate is dearer than my 
own, at any sacrifice.” 

“And how is this to be done unless you yield 
at once these preposterous claims?” 

‘Madam, your son!” 

‘Well, what of him?” she cried, sharply, and 
with gleaming eyes. 

“The succession will be his when, when——” 

‘*When I am gone you wish to say, but that is 
a frail hope. I married when a child, and the 
difference between Irving and myself is so little.” 

The puny vanity would have seemed out of 
character to one so full of malice as the woman 
before me; but extreme vanity is more frequently 
found connected with bad qualities than with 
good ones, so it did not surprise me, and 1 was 
too sad for a smile even of ridicule. 

‘But with your son some compromise may be 
effected. You would doubtless rather surrender 
the title and estates to him, than to one so hateful 
to your ladyship as I am?” 

“That may be readily supposed?” 


whom he loves, and who loves him.” 


Her eyes opened wide with astonishment. She 


fell back on her sofa, and folded a hand over 
them, as if ashamed of appearing startled by 
what I had said. At last she sat upright again 
and looked at me searchingly. 

*¢You will do this?” 

“eT will!” 

‘Why °2—your motives?” 

The tears started. I felt them crowding to my 
eyes. 

“I wish to see them happy.” My voice fal- 
tered, but for her presence the agony at my heart 
would have burst forth in a wail. 

‘*And that will make you happy?” she said, 
with an icy sneer. ‘You will remain and wit- 
ness the joy your abnegation gives.” 

‘“‘Never!” I cried, yielding to the anguish 
that was oppressing me. ‘‘I will go among my 
mother’s people—go”—I thought in my inner- 
most heart—‘‘ go to the barrancas of Grenada, to 





die of anguish as she did by violence.” 
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‘*And you will leave this country forever?” and mouth, making one firm and leaving shadows 

**Madam, I will” beneath the other. He came close to me and 

“But this girl, this Cora Clark, where is she } rested one hand on the table. I did not Tise, 
now? I sent down orders that her father should ; but sat trembling and helpless beneath the re. 
be removed from the parsonage—but where has ; proachful pride in his glance. The apathy had 
he gone? How are you sure that Irving cares ; left me: my heart swelled with the exquisite joy 
for her, or would take her at any price?” of his presence, and every nerve thrilled back its 

I shrank from exposing my poor friend’s weak- $ sympathy. 
ness to the knowledge of that heartless woman; ‘‘My mother has told me of your proposal, 
she seemed ignorant of her son’s perfidy, and its ; Zana,” he said, in a clear, but not altogether 
results in giving Cora to my protection. I re- untroubled voice, ‘your wish is a generous one, 
joiced at this, and guarded the secret of their The rights you would surrender are great, but I 
mutual fault as if it had been my own life. will not accede to this proposal.” 

“‘T am certain of it.” I started so violently that one of the Sevres 

‘But you are not of age to make a resignation ; cups fell to the ground. A cry almost broke from 
of these fancied claims legal, even should I con- ; my lips. This reprieve from my own wishes filled 
sent to unite my son to this nameless girl.” me with joy. 

“I am of age to resist all action, and have a “Why, why?” I could not ask these questions 
will strong as any law. If I am silent regarding { aloud, they fell from my lips in broken whis- 
my claims, who will or can urge them?” pers. 

‘‘But we have only your word!” she said, ‘Because I will not wrong you of your birth- 
softening in her tone, and interrupting her ques- ; right—because I do not love the lady whom you 
tions with intervals of thought. propose for my wife.” 

“But in your heart you know that to be; ‘‘Not love her, Mr. Irving, forbear!” 
enough. Strive as you will my truth will make; I could not go on, his mother’s presence 
itself believed.’’ checked me; but once more my heart was filled 

She waved her hand, rising. with indignation at his audacity. 

“Stay here, I will speak with my son. Perhaps; ‘‘Then you refuse?” I said, rising—* you re- 
you have not breakfasted; ring and the man will ; fuse to render this poor justice to one who loves, 
provide fresh chocolate. After all this is a { who has——” 
strange offer.” Again I checked myself. Lady Catharine was 

She went out, and I was alone, trembling, filled ; close to the table. Irving listened patiently, and 
with desolation, the poor, poor gipsey girl. What {kept his eyes fastened on my face as if asking 
had Cora done that she should be made so happy, ; some further explanation. 
and I so miserable? I sat down stupified with; ‘It is possible,” I said, ‘that you think 
the blank darkness that had fallen around my { lightly of my claims, and thus reject the sacrifice 
existence. The estate, the pomp, the rank that I { I would make.” 
had given up were nothing, but my loverIrving— ; ‘‘No,” he said, “I am satisfied that your 
oh, how my poor heart quivered and shrunk from ; claims to the estate are valid; but this morning 
the thought that he was another’s forever and I joined my mother’s legal counsel in advising 
ever. In all the wide world, that desolate bar- ; her to yield possession at once.” 
ranca in Grenada seemed the only spot gloomy Se And this inheritance? Cora too? Will you 
enough to conceal misery like mine! cast them both aside because it is Zana who 

A full hour I remained with my elbow upon } offers them?” 
the little breakfast-table seated among the soft? He shook his head with a grave smile. 
cushions, unmindful of their luxurious presence { ‘The inheritance I can easily relinquish; it 
as if they had been so mary rocks heaped near {is not large enough to purchase a heart like 
me. I could only feel a cold sense that with my ; mine, Zana.” 
own hand I had cast all hope from me; this} ‘‘George, George, reflect,” said Lady Catha- 
thought revolved itself over and over in my ; rine, who had been listening with keen anxiety, 
mind, I could neither change nor shake it off. ‘“‘the girl is beautiful; her mother’s family had 

At last the door opened and Lady Catharine } noble blood in it.” 
came in, followed by her son. He was greatly ‘‘ Mother, hush, I will work, but not sell myself 
changed. All the bloom of boyhood had settled 3 for your benefit.” 
into a look of thoughtful manliness; his eyes 1 arose, shocked by the deep hypocrisy of the 
were deeper and more piercing; his manner} man. His look, his voice, his words, how noble 
grave; traces of anxiety lingered about his eyes ‘ they were! His actions—the household traitor— 
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how could he compel that face to look so firm 
and noble in its sin? 

“Madam,” I said, turning to the mother, 
“persuade your son, for on no other terms can 
my father’s estate remain with you or yours ” 

She bent her head, but did not speak. The 
woman seemed subdued, all her sarcastic spirit 
had left her. At last she laid her hand on 
Irving’s arm. 

«George, George, remember, there is no other 
way.” 

He turned upon her smiling. ‘Mother, we 
lived honorably and well before my uncle’s death, 
the same means are still left to us.” 

«But the title, the estates, I cannot give them 
up. Will you make no sacrifice to save me from 
this degradation?” 

“Anything, mother, that an honorable man 
should; but to barter myself, no!” 

I saw that Lady Catharine was deceiving her- 
self, and spoke, 

‘Madam, it is your son to whom I offer my 
rights, not yourself. When I resign the inherit- 
ance it is to him, and he knows the terms. Take 
counsel—take time for thought. ‘To-morrow at 
this hour I will come again, alone as now, that 
will be our last interview.” 

My words struck home. Lady Catharine turned 


white as death, and by the glitter in her eyes I 
saw a storm of rage mustering; I did not remain 


to witness it. Irving held open the door for me. 
Our eyes met as I passed out, and his seemed 
full of reproachful sorrow. Why could I not 
hate that man?—why not hurl back scorn for 
treachery ? 

Cora was asleep when I entered the little room 
which we occupied together. It was the sweetest 
slumber I ever witnessed, so calm, so full of in- 
fantile quietude. Worn out by the harassing sor- 
rows of her situation, she had, up to the evening 
previous, been wakeful night and day, but the 
few words I had so rashly uttered fell like dew 
upon her eyelids, and all night long she had slept 
by my side tranquil as a bird in its nest. I left 
her, and in her hopeful serenity she had dropped 
away in dreams. Thus I found her with a smile 
upon her lips, and a soft bloom warming the 
cheeks that twelve hours before had been so pale. 

My own words had done all this, and they 
were all a deception. I had deceived myself, and 
Worse, worse & thousand times, had misled her 
also. How could I tell her this?—how break up 
the exquisite beauty of that repose with my evil 
tidings, for evil I now felt them to be? 

The sunlight fell through a half closed shutter, 
kindling up the golden tresses of her hair as they 
fell over the arm folded under her cheek, and lay 





in masses on the crimson cushion of the sofa. I 
sat down by her, watching these sun gleams as 
they rose brighter and brighter toward her fore- 
head. They fell at last upon the white eyelids 
which began to quiver; the dark brown lashes 
separated, and with a sleepy murmur the girl 
awoke. 

*‘Oh, you have come,” she said, flinging her 
arms around my neck, ‘dear, dear Zana, I have 
been dreaming.” 

‘*Dream on!” I answered, sadly; ‘‘if I only 
had the power to dream also!” 

‘“‘Why, what is the matter, Zana, your eyes 
are full of tears?” she cried, looking eagerly in 
my face, and then kissing the tears from it with 
passionate devotion. ‘Where have you been?” 

‘*T have been to see him, Cora.” 

She held her breath and looked at me, oh, how 
pleadingly, as if I could change the color of her 
fate, poor child. 

** Well, Zana.” 

T could not endure that voice, those eyes, but 
flung my arms around her, and held her close to 
my bosom as I answered, 

‘Forget him, Cora Let us both forget him, 
he is an ingrate, a——” 

I could not go on, for her cold lips were pressed 
wildly to mine, and she called out, ‘‘don’t, don’t, 
Zana—don’t speak such words of him!” 

‘*He does not deserve this interposition, Cora; 
you cannot guess how much I was ready to sacri- 
fice that you and he might be happy.” 

“And he would not listen?” she asked, falling 
sadly back from my arms. ‘Still you thought 
he loved me, and were so certain of it only last 
night.” 

‘¢But I think it no longer. God help you, my 
poor Cora—but with all this inheritance, and I 
offered it—I have no power to make him feel.” 

‘‘And you tried to bribe him into loving me, 
that was unkind, Zana.” 

**No, Cora, other reasons which you do not 
comprehend influenced what I did, as well asa 
wish to make you happy. His mother, I think, 
would have yielded, but he-——” 

«“< His mother, Zana—he has no mother!” 

‘In one sense perhaps not; but Lady Catha- 
rine——” 

‘¢Lady Catharine.” 

“‘Yes, Lady Catharine, is she not George 
Irving’s mother?” I cried, surprised by her be- 
wildered look and words. 

“Yes, surely; but then what is George Irving 
to me or Lady Catharine either, save that she in 
some sort controls his fortunes?” 

“Cora!” I almost shrieked, seizing her hands; 
‘¢what is this? Who, whois the man? Tell me 
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it is not George Irving that you love, and I will ; brance of what she had suffered came to my aid, 
fall down and worship you.” { I know not the power that influenced him most; 
‘‘ Why, Zana, are you wild? Howshould I ever } but he set me at liberty, and the first tear I ever 
think of another, and he in my heart always?” { saw in his fierce eyes burned like a diamond. 
‘“‘He—who? Speak girl, or I shall indeed be Cora sat watching me in mute astonishment, 
wild !” ; the energy of my joy terrified her. Her pliable 
“You act very strangely, Zana. Only now you : nature was startled by the fire natural to mine, 
told me that you had seen Mr. Morton, and talked | I felt this and left her, my soul panted for golj- 
with him, you gave so many painful hints about ' tude and thought. I spent the night alone, sleep- 
him.” i less and happy as few mortals have the capacity 
I seized her hands again and forced down the } of being on this earth. 
tremulous hope in my heart. I knew little, and cared nothing for the pro- 
‘Cora, darling Cora,” I said, interrupting my : priety of conventional life. On the day before, 
words with quick gasps of breath, that I had no! I had promised to return for Lady Catharine's 
power to stifle, ‘tell me clearly, use few words, ; final answer to the proposal I had in my igno- 
or my heart will break with this suspense. Was , Tance made. - I went and inquired not for her, 
the man with whom you left Clare Park William ; but for Irving. 
Morton ?” He came down to receive me, looking pale and 
My emotion terrified her. She grew pale and ; depressed. His reception was cold, his look con- 
struggled to free her hands. ‘strained. We went together into a library on 
‘You know it was; are you going crazy? My ; the ground floor, for I asked at once to speak 
fingers—my fingers, you crush them.” with him alone. 
*¢ And it was Morton ?” To this day I cannot tell what passed between 
‘*Yes—yes!” us during that interview. All that was in my 
‘‘And you have no love for Irving? He never ; heart I poured forth. I remember his astonish- 
said, never hinted that he wished you to love } ment and then his rapture. I remember also 
him.” his amazement at Morton’s perfidy, of which he 
‘‘He—no. Whoever put the idea into your } had not heard. But of what was said I have no 
head?” . distinct idea, all was a whirl, a vortex of emotion. 
I seized her in my embrace, and covered her } Only I recollect waking, as it were, from a dream, 
face, her eyes, her hair with rapturous kisses. { to find myself, hours after, still with Irving, he 
knelt at her feet and wrung her little hand in ; clasping my hand, his accepted bride. 
my ecstacy till she cried out with the anguish. Irving and I were married soon after. For 
‘‘Kiss me, Cora, again, again; kneel down { why should we delay? Lady Catharine herself 
here, Cora, at my side, and thank God as I do. ; consented to the match, for when she found she 
We shall be happy, darling, so happy—my head was powerless, she yielded, sullenly, like such 
reels with the very thought of it—my heart is so { natures do, still hating, yet now fearing also. 
full. Let me weep myself still here—here on my I could not rest till I had made Cora happy. 
knees, with my forehead in your lap, Cora, Cora, I effected this by conveying the Greenhurst to 
it seems to me that I am dying!” Morton. He really loved my poor Cora as well 
And now the tears came rushing up from the ; as his selfish heart could love anything, and had 
depths of my heart, and I lay upon Cora’s lap only sought me because he possessed the secret 
sobbing the agony of my old grief away, as a half ; of my birth and knew my rights by inheritance. 
drowned man lies upon the beach where the ; Cora, blind and trusting, soon forgot the past, 
storm has tossed him. Oh, how great was the ‘ and, with her father installed as rector, had 
wealth of my existence that moment. Irving did | nothing more to ask. 
not love another, he was mine, mine, all mine! Perhaps some may think that I have too much 
Chaleco came in and interrupted us. He in- } hurried over these last passages of my life. Not 
quired the cause of my emotion, and I told him. ‘go. For though the struggle may be described, 
The tiger that my first words brought to his eyes, though agony may be depicted, happiness, the 
crouched and cowered beneath the energy of my { highest earthly happiness, is not for words. As 
entreaties to be freed from the pledge I had { Irving’s bride I am no longer the wild and pas- 
given to bury myself with his tribe in Grenada. ; sionate gipsey’s daughter; but the loving, trust- 
In passion like mine there is almost irresistible ; ing English wife and mother. We reside quietly 
eloquence, and my soul was burning with it. tat Clare Hall, amid whose pointed gables, deep 
Perhaps I looked more like my mother thus } bay-windows, and broad terraces, 1 hope to live 
enkindled and aroused—perhaps the remem- ! and die with my husband and children. 
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OUR WORK TABLE. 


POCKET-BOOK, EMBROIDERED IN 


BY MLLE. 


Materrats.—A piece of fine cloth, thirteen 


inches by nine. A yard of narrow black ribbon 
velvet, a little black velvet, gold thread, No. 2, 
(thirteen skeins ) An ounce of black glass beads, 
Ne. 9. Also ared button. A little silk cord, of 
the color of the cloth, will also be required; and 
satin, or sarsenet, to line the pocket-book. 

This pretty kind of pocket-book will commend 
itself to our friends as being at once very useful 
and very quickly done; and would be a beautiful 
and appropriate Christmas or New Year’s gift. 
The term embroidered in application is used to 
describe that kind of work in which the pattern 
is produced by one sort of material being cut 
out in any given design, and laid on another. 
The edges are finished with gold thread, gold- 
colored Albert braid, or, in short, any material 
which the worker may fancy. 

These pocket-books, which are exceedingly 
fashionable in France, have the design in three 
separate compartments, always, be it understood, 
on the same piece of cloth. The centre one is, 
of course, the full size The front is like it, but 
slightly sloped from the middle. The flap is cut 
in the form seen in the engraving. It may either 
be simply lined, and closed up the sides, to con- 
tain cards or work; or it may be formed into a 
regular pocket-book, with a place for a pencil, a 





APPLICATION. 


DEFOUR. 


ribbon down the back to hold some papers. In 
this case a thin card-board should be inserted, 
on both sides, between the silk and the cloth, and 
@ piece nearly the size of the two, and bent in 
the centre, shonld also have silk gummed on one 
side of it to form a cover for the paper. 

The design of this pocket-book is vine-leaves 
and grapes. The leaves are cut out in velvet, 
and tacked down on the cloth; the edges, stems 
and veining are entirely in gold thread, sewed 
close on. The ends are drawn through to the 
wrong side. The grapes are formed of clusters 
of black beads, each one being composed of 
seven—a centre one, and six close round it. 
The border is narrow, black velvet ribbon, laid 
on; and at each edge, black beads, placed at 
regular intervals, with about the space of two 
between every two, make a pretty finish. 

The silk cord is used to conceal the sewing by 
which the cloth and lining are joined. 

Watered silk is preferable to plain for linings. 

Thin kid, velvet, or satin may be used for these 
pocket-books instead of cloth. 

Gum is frequently brushed along the back of 
the work when done; but it takes a very prac 
tised hand to do this without spoiling it. Indeed 
the process of lining and making up altogether, 
is better done at a warehouse than by amateurs. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Our Votume ror 1854.—We promised, in Decem- 
ber, 1852, that the volume for this year should be 
the best we ever published. We now point to the 
volume itself, which this number closes, to show that 
we kept our word. As “progress” is our motto, we 
renew the same promise for 1854. Will the tens of 
thousands of our fair friends, remembering this, 
exert themselves to procure each a new subscriber, if 
not a club? 

Three things they may promise, in our behalf, and 
be certain of fulfilment. The first is, that “ Peter- 
son” for 1854 will be the most readable of the Maga- 
zines. It is generally admitted now that the stories 
published in this Magazine are the best that appear 
anywhere; and in 1854 the merit of the tales and 
sketches will be even more carefully looked after. 
With such writers as our co-editor, Mrs. Ann §. 
Stephens, as the author of “Susy L——’s Diary,” 
as Ella Rodman, as Miss Dewees, as the author of 
“The Valley Farm,” as Ellen Ashton, as Carry 
Stanley, and others, we may, in fact, challenge any 
Ladies’ Magazine in the world. Besides, every story 
published in “ Peterson” is original, which cannot be 
said of any cotemporary. No stale articles appear 
in this Magazine. 

In the second place, the fashion plates in “ Peter- 
son” are as superior in elegance to those in other 
monthlies, as porcelain is to common earthenware. 
Our plates are exquisite steel engravings, colored 
with the fashionable colors. The plates in cotempo- 
raries are generally shocking wood-cuts, disgraceful 
to be seen on a centre-table. Compare the faces in 
our beautiful plates with those in the cuts of which 
we speak! The patterns we give are also the latest 
—months later, indeed, than those to be had any 
where else. While everything that is really new is 
stated in the letter-press accompanying each plate. 

In the third place, the engravings in “Peterson” 
are more superb than in other Magazines. Whoever 
will compare the volume for 1853, with that of any 
other Magazine for the same year, will see this for 
herself. For 1854 we have a series of the handsomest 
plates we ever published. In these three things we 
assert the unrivalled pre-eminence of “ Peterson” and 
challenge the test of examination fearlessly. 

In all other respects “Peterson” is at least equal 
to other Ladies’ Magazines. These are not idle 
boasts. All we ask is a trial for one year, which will 
show that we speak truth. And now, fair friends 
who know us, we make our appeal to each of you 
personally, to state these facts to your acquaintance, 
and procure for us, each of you, an additional sub- 
scriber, if not a club. 

We want 100,000 subscribers for 1854, and will 
have them, if the ladies take the matter in hand, 





Is Your Crus Reapy?—On the cover of our last 
number we reminded our fair readers that the time 
had come to get up clubs for 1854. We hope that, 
by this time, every post-town where we now send 
either a single copy or a club, has a club ready. If, 
in some cases, it has been neglected, we appeal to 
our friends to go to work at once, in order that the 
only original Magazine of literature, art and fashion, 
now left in the United States, may be properly sus. 
tained. 


CieRermen’s Wives.—A religious cotemporary 
says of this Magazine:—“Its moral purity recom. 
mends it to every family. We wish there were more 
such periodicals.” By-the-way, as clergymen are 
generally not particularly well paid, we will send 
“Peterson” to clergymen’s wives for a dollar a piece. 
The other dollar shall be our free gift to the clergy, 
that is to the cause of sound morals and religion, 


Remit Earty.—The January number will be ready 
by the first of December. Our friends will just have 
time, therefore, to inspect this number, before for- 
warding their money, if they wish early copies. It 
will be as beautiful as an annual, in all but the 
binding, and will contain twice as much reading. 
Those whose names first reach us will get the ear- 
liest and finest impressions of the plates. 


Our Rarip IncreEAse.—The increase in our cir- 
culation has been so great, this year, that we have 
been unable to print enough copies, though every 
month enlarging our edition, and often reprinting 
numbers three or four times. In consequence, many 
persons, who neglected subscribing till late, could 
not get supplied. Don’t delay for 1854, but sub- 
scribe at once. 


Tue Gipsgy’s Lecacy.— We have a few copies for 
1852 left, containing “The Gipsey’s Legacy,” to 
which “Zana” is a sequel. Price two dollars a copy, 
three for five dollars, eight for ten, &c. 


For Taree Do.tiars.—For three dollars we will 
send a copy of “Peterson” for 1854, and any one of 
the two dollar weeklies published in Philadelphia. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Charles Auchester. A Memorial. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—The rumor is that this autobio- 
graphical fiction was written by one of the Roths- 
childs. It is the story of a musical genius, and is 
full of fine delineations. D’Israeli is said to have 
brought it out under his especial auspices, and it 
certainly does no discredit to his critical acumen. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Life in the Mission; or, Six Years in India. By Louie the Seventeenth. By A. De Beaucheene. 2 
Mrs. Colin Mackenzie. 2 vole, New York: Redfield. ; Yeo York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a 
Philada: Zeiber.—Mrs. Mackenzie is an intelligent ‘ narrative of the captivity of Louis the Sixteenth in 
observer, who has both seen and thought, and who tne Temple, and of the sufferings and final death of 
has # heart in the right place. The information ; his son, the dauphin. The work is compiled from 
she imparts respecting India is extremely valuable; ‘ authentic sources, and settles the question, “Have 
while the work is written throughout in an agreeable ; we a Bourbon among us,” conclusively in the nega- 


¢ 


vols. 


and interesting style. The spirit of sincere piety ‘ tive. The book is well written; handsomely printed; 


which pervades the work, is not its least recom- } 


mendation. 

The Homes of America. By Frederika Bremer. } 
2vols. New York’: Harper & Brothers.—Our space | 
for reviews is limited this month, which precludes | 
our giving this excellent book the extended notice ; 
it deserves. It is agreeably written, generally sound ; 
in opinion, and brimful of Miss Bremer’s amiable ; 
heart. The publishers have issued it in a very neat ; 
style. ‘ 

Life Scenes. By F. A. Durivage. 1 vol. Boston: 
B. B. Mussey & Co. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—A } 
collection of short stories, some racy, some thrilling, § 
and others pathetic, but all well written. We do not } 
know when we have perused a better book of the ; 
kind. It is handsomely illustrated. 


The Countess of Charny. By Dumas 2 vols. : 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—This volume is the con- ; 
clusion of that interesting historical romance. Those 
who have read the first volume, or the novels to 
which it is a sequel, will order it, we presume, at 
once. 

Collier’s Pocket Shakespeare. Vols. I and VIII. } 
New York: Redfield. Philada: Zeiber.—These 
volumes complete this convenient and elegant edi- ‘ 
tion, which is, in size and beauty, just what every 
lady wants for her boudoir library. 

The Rhetoric of Conversation. By G. N. Hervey. 
1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A very 
superior book, on a subject interesting to all, but } 
especially to the sex. The author writes fearlessly. 
The volume is very neatly printed. 

Clouded Happiness. By Countess D’Orsay. 1 vol. ; 
New York: Harper & Brothers.— Rather a feeble, ; 
though well-intentioned novel. The story lies in ; 
France. Published as one of the Library of Cheap } 
Novels. 

The Star Chamber. By W. H. Ainsworth. 
I. New York: Bunce & Brothers.—A new novel by 
& popular writer, neatly printed in a cheap style, and 
sold for the low price of twenty-five cents. 

The Czar and the Sultan. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—A seasonable book, with a good 
description of Nicholas and Abdul Medjid, and in 
addition a reliable account of the Turks. 

Meyer’s Universeum. New York: Herrmann J. 
Meyer.—This elegantly illustrated serial maintains 
its interest. Two additional numbers are received. 

The United States Illustrated. New York: Herr- 
mann J. Meyer.—Parts four and five of both “The 
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East” and “The West” are on our table. 


and embellished with vignettes, autographs, &c. 

The Insurrection in China. By M. N. Callery and 
Yvan. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A 
capital narrative of recent events in China, written by 
two gentlemen long resident there, and thoroughly 
conversant with their subject. It is translated from 
the French. 

Ten Thousand A Year. By S. L. Warren. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—A new and cheap edition, 


i the thirtieth in this country. 
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USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


Gum Arabic Starch.—To those who desire to im- 
part to fabrics that fine and beautiful gloss observ- 
able on new linens, the following recipe for making 
gum arabic starch will be most acceptable. Take 
two ounces of white gum arabic powder, put it into 
a pitcher, and pour on it a pint or more of boiling 
water, (according to the degree of strength you de- 


‘ sire) and then, having covered it, let it set all night. 
‘In the morning, pour it carefully from the dregs into 


a clean bottle, cork it, and keep it for use. A table- 
spoonful of gum water, stirred into a pint of starch 
that has been made in the usual manner will give 


‘the lawns (either white, black, or printed) a look of 
{ newness, when nothing else can restore them after 


washing. It is also good, much diluted, for thin 


‘ white muslin and bobbinet. 


Drying Herbs.—All herbs that are to be dried for 


‘ storing should be gathered in fine weather; clear 
; thein from dirt and decayed leaves, and dry quickly, 


without scorching, in a Dutch oven before the fire- 


‘ Strip the leaves from the stalks, pound, sift, and 
‘ closely cork them in separate bottles; some may be 


mixed and pounded together for the convenience of 


‘ ready use as a seasoning: appropriate spices, dried 


powdered lemon peel, celery seed, all in powder, 
may be added to these herbs. 

To Keep Preserves.—If preserves seem slightly 
damp and unlikely to keep well, (to save the waste 
of a second boiling) remove the papers, and put the 
jars in a cool oven, and let them remain until they 
are thoroughly heated. When cold cover as before. 
Writing paper, saturated with good olive oil, is better 
than steeping it in brandy, to cover the top of the 
preserves. The bladder, or paper, over this. 

Substitute for Cream.— Beat two eggs, one ounce 
of sugar, and a small piece of butter, with a pint of 
warm milk; then put the vessel into hot water and 
stir it one way, until it becomes the consistence of 
cream. 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 





FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Fie. .—A Carriace Dress or Dove COLORED 
Sirk, skirt long and very full.. Cloak of the Talma 
shape, of brown cloth, trimmed with a black braid, 
put on in a Grecian pattern, and finished with a deep 
fringe. Bonnet composed of white silk and blond 
lace; under-trimming of blond and pink flowers. 

Fig. u.—Wa kine Dress or CHANGEABLE SILK, 
with the skirt a disposition, the stripes being of black 
eatin. Cloak of black velvet, cut so as to hang rather 
fuller behind than in front, with a hood finished with 
* a quilling of ribbon, and tied with large bow and 
long ends. A peculiarly elegant fringe finishes the 
cloak. Bonnet composed of silk, of the shades of the 
dress, black velvet and illusion, colored velvet and 
satin, with a large bouquet on each side. 

GENERAL KemMARKS.—One of the peculiarities of 
the winter’s fashion is, that whilst the dress goods 
for house or street wear, are distinguished for their 
rich, heavy effect; the materials for evening dresses 
are of almost fabulous lightness, and airy in their 
effect. The silks are all heavily brocaded, or more 
frequently plaided in several very rich, gay colors; 
whilst the cashmeres, &c., which are not plaided, are 
covered with huge clusters of flowers. Even the 
silks, which are of but one color, are of the heaviest 
material, reminding one ia their stiffness of the days 
of our great-grandmothers when nothing but the 
minuet was danced, and gentlemen were kept at a 
respectful distance by the heavy rustling dresses of 
their partners. Dresses are still worn a disposition 
as will be seen by Fig. II. of our present fashion 
plate. Skirts are made very full and long. Nearly 
all corsages are made with a basquine, which is 
much deeper than those worn last winter:—these 
look very well with a full skirt. Sometimes they 
are cut with the corsage in one piece, and at others 
the corsage is finished as usual, and the basque is 
attached to the waist. Since the adoption of this 
style of dress, the skirts are usually attached to a 
binding, and worn loose from the corsage, thus 
enabling a lady to wear a different corsage and skirt 
together, which is very pretty in its effect, and very 
popular as a fashion. A corsage or basque, as it is 
usually termed, of black silk or black velvet, looks 
well with a skirt of any color or material. 

Tue Lovis Quatorze Sieeve, demi-long, rather 
loose, and with a deep cuff turned up toward the 
elbow, is quite popular for a street dress, or a plain 
style of house dress. One of the most tasteful sleeves 
of the season is the Serigne; it is nearly tight to the 
elbow, where it is finished by two deep ruffles falling 
over the lower arm, looped up by a bow of ribbon 
with long ends on the inside. Bows of ribbon pro- 
fusely ornament all kinds of dress. For heavy mate- 
rials, velvet riband is much used. 

As we before said, evening or rather ball dresses 
are remarkable for the lightness of their effect. The 
more elegant kinds are of tulle of various colors 
embroidered with gold or silver; or crepe lisse orna- 
mented with tulle puffings and bows of ribbons, or 
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sometimes with flowers embroidered in their natural 
hues. Where silks are worn for evening dresses if 
not of a single color, as bright blue, blossom color, 
&ec., they are usually of large plaids in light colors, 
as straw color and white, light blue and white, rose 
and dove color, &c., thus combining richness and 
lighiness of effect at once. 

Bonnets —Siuce the visit of Queen Victoria to 
the Irish Exhibition, when the Dublin papers in. 
formed the world that her majesty wore her bonnet 
on her head instead of half way down her back, it ig 
to be hoped tbat the American ladies will conde- 
scend to follow the example. As the editor of the 
Dublin Mail says, “the present fashion gives a brazen 
expression to the fairest and most delicate features, 
and an appearance of being high shouldered to the 
most graceful figure.” 

In truth there is already some improvement in 
the size of bonnets, which the cold of the season 
renders imperative. Bonnets are usually made of a 
combination of several materials, as silk or satin, 
velvet and lace, which, with the feathers, and the 
flowers and blond face trimmings, renders them per- 
fect minerals of ingenuity. One of the prettiest 
which we have seen was composed of black velvet, 
pink silk, and black lace. The front consists of 
puffings of pink silk, separated o > from the other 
by bands of black velvet, edged -.. lace. The 
crown is of black velvet, trimmed with lace. Under- 
trimming of pink roses interspersed with loops and 
ends of black velvet ribbon. Strings of broad pink 
sarsenet ribbon. A new style of bonnet has just 
been introduced into England called the Woronzow 
Bonnet, from the fact that it has been patronized by 
the Russian Princess of that name. It is composed 
entirely of ostrich feathers, ingeniously woven into 
a light fabric, and it is said to be one of the most 
elegant and recherche things in the Lonnet line ever 
made. 

CLoaKks.—Talma or circulars, as they are some- 
times called, are very much worn. Cloaks like that 
of Fig. II., having more fulness behind, are also 
very popular. Lither of these styles suit a figure of 
any size, whereas another pattern, which is also a 
favorite, is only adopted to a tall, slender person. 
These last cloaks are made with a deep yoke, and 
the fulness is plaited into it: the bottom of cloaks of 
this style is square. By referring to our September 
number, our readers will find directions for making 
a cloak of this style, a description of which we gave 
when there was but one or two in the city, which is 
now flooded with them. Ribbon gimps, three or 
four inches broad, printed in different colors, pur- 
posely for cloaks; velvets, cut in points, wreaths of 
flowers, leaves, &c.; braids of every width; gimps, 
which in design and richness, rival embroidery ; and 
embroideries in the most lavish profusion, are all 
used to ornament cloaks. 

Wuen the cloaks are made with arm-holes, they 
are finished around the openings with quillings of 
ribbon, &c., and at the top of the slit are bows of 
ribbon with long ends. 
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